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PARAFLOW Pour Point Depressants are triple-tested: in the laboratory — 
in special field stations located for exposure to the most severe winter climates 
— and on the road. Paraflow treated motor oils insure low temperature flow and 
safe cold weather starting. 
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A pioneer and leading marketer of pour point depressants and 
dewaxing aids, the Enjay Company has kept pace with the in- 
creased demands of the petroleum industry. Refiners and mar- 
keters of leading motor oils are using Enjay Paraflow to 
improve the low temperature performance of their products. 


A complete line of dependable products for industry 


PETROLEUM SURFACE COATING CHEMICAL The Enjay Company has long been recognized as a leader 
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in the development and marketing of high-quality prod- 
4 ucts for the oil, surface coating and chemical industries. 
Backed by greatly expanded plant and distribution facili- 
ties, the Enjay Company is supplying a constantly grow- 
ing list of chemical products to many different industries. 


BE SURE TO CALL ON ENJAY FOR YOUR CHEMICAL NEEDS 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 
15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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As industry has grown, new 
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cars have been designed, built 
and operated by General 
American. Now there are 


fleet of 46,000 GATX cars. 
135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 99, Illinois 


Offices in all principal cities 
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For dependability, see General American. 
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Behind Our Headlines 


We get a warm glow of satisfaction 
when we are called upon to help one 
of our oil marketing friends. 


Quite often the mail bag is full of 
letters asking where to buy equip- 
ment, where to locate some company 
or individual, or even how to solve 
some knotty business operating prob- 
lem. 


We don’t profess to know ALL the 
answers to all the questions. But we 
like to have the opportunity to render 
an individualized service. 


For example, a Midwest jobber 
wanted to know where to buy a metal 
spray gun for use on car windshields. 


A southern Independent sought data 
on how to build and operate truck- 
stop stations. 


An eastern marketer wanted to 
know where he could secure plastic 
banners and signs for his stations. 


Another marketer asked for a list 
of the manufacturers of prefabricated 
service stations. 


An Independent wanted to know 
where he could buy collapsible rubber 
tanks for gasoline and fuel oil. 


A rural jobber asked for information 
on how to sell fuel oil and kerosine 
to tobacco growers. 


Another marketer wanted to know 
where to buy paint for storage tanks 
which will reflect heat. 


These letters and phone calls help 
us plan a better NPN. Very often the 
marketing problems they suggest turn 
out to be tomorrow’s headlines in the 
form of operating news. 
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STANDARD VACUUM 


uses 7ri-Sure Closures 
for world-wide protection 


® Aden 

® Australia 

® Burma 

@ Ceylon 

®@ East Africa 

® Ethiopia 

® Guam 

@ Hong Kong 

® India 

®@ Indo-China 
Indonesia 


. 

@ Japan 
@ Malaya 
® 


New Zealand 
® Pakistan 
® Philippines 
® South Africa 
® Taiwan 
@ Thailand 


TANDARD VACUUM drums are a familiar sight in Australia... 
Malaya... South Africa .. . and many ports in the 
furthest reaches of the world. 
And just as well-known—and welcome—are the Tri-Sure* 
Closures that guard those drums—giving proof that the fine products 
q «$§ inside have travelled thousands of miles with their quality unimpaired. 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company, like many other 
2 world-renowned shippers, has demonstrated that long shipments 
_ be safe shipments when drums are protected from 
eakage, seepage, and tampering by the Tri-Sure 
CLOSURES Flange, Plug and Seal. 
Whether you ship to another city or another continent 
*The “Tri-Sure” Trademark isa mark this exclusive Tri-Sure assembly will give your drums the 
pada apes deoscag- yd pcan ngeag protection that pays. Make all of your shipments secure, by 
tomers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges specifying “‘Tri-Sure Closures’ on all drum orders. 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), 
Plugs and Seals have been used. AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 


Government Price Cutting — Oil marketers operating 
near military installations are increasingly resentful of price 
cutting at government-operated service stations. An example 
is the Ellsworth Air Force Base at Rapid City, S. Dak. 
There the post exchange operates a service station that sells 
major brand gasoline at 3¢ per gal. under the price at down- 
town stations. To meet the competition, all stations near 
the base are forced to cut their prices 3¢. Marketers insist 
that in such cases the government is nothing more than a 
price cutter and is guilty of disrupting the local market. 
South Dakota oil men will ask the National Oil Jobbers 
Council to discuss the situation at its November meeting in 
Chicago. 


Percentage Margin Slowdowi — Although Midwest 
jobbers will be taking a critical look at the percentage mar- 
gin issue in meetings over the next few months, strong agi- 
tation for a percentage plan is unlikely. Most Midwest job- 
bers got margin increases when prices were raised last sum- 
mer, they now have a 3¢ margin on regular gasoline, and 
generally feel this is adequate. 


Better Fuels and Cars—Automobile performance will 
be at least 12% more efficient in 1961 than today, because 
of improved gasoline refining methods and better car 
designs. That’s the prediction of E. V. Murphree, president 
of Standard Oil Development Co. He thinks the figure may 
rise to 25% in the few years following 1961. The predic- 
tions assume the production rate of new cars in 1961 will 
be five million per year, and that older cars will become 
inactive at the same rate as in the last 20 years. 


Jobber’s Battleground—tThe six biggest problems fac- 
ing oil jobbers today are topped by the need for equitable 
margin increases for jobbers not yet receiving them. That’s 
the view of Otis Ellis, general counsel of National Oil Job- 
bers Council, who lists these other five “big” issues: (1) The 
percentage margin question, (2) probable renewal of the 
imports fight in Congress, (3) oil over-supply, cutting into 
jobber profits, (4) the need for lower taxes, and (5) the 
jobber’s uncertain position under the Wage-Hour Law. 


NOJC Probe of TBA—First meeting of a National Oil 
Jobbers Council committee to study TBA marketing prac- 
tices will be held at the NOJC convention in Chicago Nov. 
5-7. Headed by Chairman E. J. Connable, of Moto-Pep, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn., the committee plans to analyze the 
“TBA policy of the major oil and rubber companies, and 
try to clean up some of the now existing evils.” The com- 
mittee says its studies may include “the spare, or fifth-tire 
monopoly; special tire sales; the maximum tire discount 
case; excise tax equalization”; and spark plug selling meth- 
ods. Among the jobbers who have agreed to serve on the 
TBA Committee are E. D. Erickson, Lindsborg, Kans.; 
Ray DuRoss, Wichita, Kans.; Fred Wilder, Boonville, Ind.; 
I. L. Kirschner, Philadelphia; J. R. Leonard, Canonsburg, 
Pa.; and Leo Barry, Orlando, Fla. 
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Price Drop Buffer—A Southwest oil marketer believes 
oil prices generally will hold at higher levels for the basic 
reason that oil companies can’t afford to have them drop. 
He thinks the industry needs the higher crude and product 
prices to stay healthy. He says it would be hard to cancel 
increases in jobber margins, consignee commissions and 
employe salaries without loud repercussions. 


Station Necessity Fight—When is there a public need 
for a new service station? That’s the question to be decided 
Nov. 9 by the city commission of Cadillac, Mich. The com- 
mission last December adopted an ordinance giving it the 
right to block construction of a new station if commission 
members feel there is no public need, or the new outlet is 
not in the best interests of the people. The ordinance applies 
to no other businesses. The validity of the commission's 
stand has been attacked by Crystal Flash Petroleum Corp., 
of Grand Rapids. The company wants a permit to build a 
new station in Cadillac. 


New Power for DjJ—Lezgislation will be introduced at 
the next session of Congress to give the Justice Department 
the power to subpoena a company’s records without making 
a request through the courts. The nature of subpoena pow- 
ers was an important point in the original “international 
oil cartel” grand jury proceedings. And the surrender of 
records is still a point of contention in the pending oil civil 
suit. DJ points to agencies (like the Federal Power Commis- 
sion) that have subpoena power and asks, “Are we less 
responsible than they are?” The exact language of the bill 
to be introduced has not yet been determined. It is one of 
the items that may be studied by Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell’s committee on antitrust laws. 


Air Conditioned Trouble— The development of air con- 
ditioning in automobiles is bringing a new service problem 
to service stations. Some city ordinances require that in- 
stallation and servicing of refrigeration systems must be 
done only by licensed refrigeration contractors. This means 
stations must either have licensed personnel on hand, or 
farm out the work. In some cases, supervision by licensed 
men is required for partial disassembly of a refrigeration 
system, before other mechanical work is done. Some prog- 
ress is being made in amending city ordinances to exempt 
auto refrigeration systems. 


OWI Bargaining Goal — Oil Workers International 
Union probably will pass up trying for a guaranteed annual 
wage in favor of a 36-hour week standby clause (as a 
cushion against general layoffs). Other CIO unions, such as 
the United Auto Workers and the United Steelworkers will 
campaign for an annual wage guarantee, so that the burden 
of idle time will fall on management. But for most oil 
workers, seasonal layoffs haven't been much of a problem. 


For more Ahead of the News > 
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Minimum Wage Boost?—Oil marketers, who have had 
their troubles with the current requirements of the Wage- 
Hour Law, may be faced with an increase this year in the 
present 75¢ per hour, minimum wage—perhaps to about 
$1. That was the figure Martin P. Durkin was set to push— 
before he left as Labor Secretary. And the new Secretary, 
James P. Mitchell, will not be entirely cold to labor’s de- 


mands. Both the CIO and the AFL are plugging for a $1.25 
minimum. 


Pipe Line Skepticism—tTop oil industry sources are 
predicting flatly that a new products pipe line from the Gulf 
Coast to the New York area (as proposed by American Pipe 
Line Co.) will never be built—at least as a peacetime proj- 
ect by private industry. Reasons: (1) Nobody would use 
the line, (2) tanker shipments would be competitive with 
the pipe line rates, and (3) tankers are much more flexible 
for supplying various terminals along the East Coast. 


Planned Obsolescence—Continuing improvement in oil 
marketing methods is the goal of a study team established 
by a West Coast major. The group has the specific task of 
“making obsolete” the company’s present marketing prac- 
tices. It’s no reflection on current methods. The company 
simply takes the view there is always room for improvement. 


Natural Gas Moving In—There is no let-up in sight in 
the natural gas expansion drive that keeps cutting into fuel 
oil markets. In the Northeast, a territorial fight has ended, 
and the way cleared for gas saturation of that heavy-con- 
sumption market. In the Pacific Northwest, there no longer 
is a question of whether gas will come. It is now merely a 
matter of who will be authorized to supply the area. And 
gas continues to consolidate markets carved in the Midwest. 
The latest development is that Northern Natural Gas Co. 
will build branch lines next year to supply an additional 49 
communities in Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Minnesota. 


NPN Staff 


Answer to Imports—Increasing total oil consumption 
will solve the problem of oil imports, in the opinion of 
York Engineering & Construction Co. and York-Gillespie 
Manufacturing Co. In a business trend analysis, the York 
companies list three ways oil demand could be increased 
to provide adequate markets for both foreign and U.S. oil. 
First, find new uses for oil; work the engineers and scien- 
tists harder—they can take it. Second, develop more ex- 
port markets for oil products (by selling more autos and 
other items that use oil, as well as by finding new products 
for overseas markets). Third, continue the expansion of 
U.S. economy, so that “industry and consumers will de- 
mand constantly more fuel and other petroleum products.” 


Why Oil Ratios Drop—lf motor oil ratios continue their 
decline, one industry source believes a big reason will be 
a fact noted by Charles A. Chayne, General Motors vice 
president. Mr. Chayne says: “As automotive engineers and 
designers, we are actually in the business of accelerating 
obsolescence.” The oil source points out there are more and 
more people who think that each year a new car model will 
come along with better ideas and better values. These peo- 
ple trade in their cars every year or two years, without 
stressing maintenance. Thus it is not until a car reaches 
its second owner (who cannot afford frequent trade-ins) that 
car care really enters the picture. 


Los Angeles Loses Favor—Present refinery expansion 
projects in the Los Angeles Basin might be the last. Future 
expansion may well occur in other areas, such as northern 
California or the Pacific Northwest. Oil leaders are fed up 
with the abusive criticism heaped on the industry during 
smog spells (especially since politicians have gotten into 
the act). Although the oil industry admits its part and has 
done everything officials have requested, and although vari- 
ous reports list other important smog sources, oil refineries 
are still the prime target. One irritated executive says, “I’m 
sorry we can’t close our Los Angeles refinery and move 
some place else where we’re welcome—like Washington 
State. I doubt that we’ll spend any more money on expan- 
sion in Los Angeles.” 
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WASHINGTON 


Natural Gas: A New Rationing Problem 


Defense officials anticipate that the 
public will be less resistant to fuel 
rationing during any future war than 
it was during World War II. Their 
reasoning: A general realization on 
the part of the public that atomic war 
would call for, and really justify the 
taking of, stringent measures. 

As for the actual job of rationing 
fuels, that promises to be somewhat 
more complicated than it was the last 
time. 


For the first time, the government 
planners will be faced with the prob- 
ability of having to ration natural gas. 
Since World War II, the industry has 
made tremendous strides in industrial 
and home-heating markets. Construc- 
tion of new facilities is barely keeping 
pace with the demand. During a war, 
priorities to industrial users and a 
shortage of equipment would mean 
restricted supplies for home users. 
Note that gas expansion had to be 
curtailed during the Korean War. 


The problem would become espe- 
cially acute on the East Coast if pro- 
posals firm up for a government- 
sponsored gas line (to be converted 
to oil during War) for supplying up 
to 500 million cu. ft. daily of gas 
to that area from the Southwest. 
Some of the new users could switch 
to other fuels but others would have 
to get some supplies from other trans- 
mission systems — already loaded 
down. 

Gas can’t be doled out like oil or 
coal. Rationing would have to be 
done on a post-use basis, with con- 
sumers being penalized for exceeding 
quotas. It would be a tough admini- 
strative chore but some defense offi- 
cials are sure it would have to be done. 
Operating people are kicking the prob- 
lem around but that’s as far as it has 
gone now. 


Advice Didn‘’t Take—lInterior Sec- 
retary McKay’s advice to coal oper- 
ators last week didn’t sink in. He told 
them to find “economic stability” 
through their own efforts—not to rely 
on end use controls of other fuels, 
oil import restrictions, or government 
subsidies. But he no sooner stepped 
down from the speaker’s platform at 
Washington's Shoreham Hotel than the 
room echoed with loud cries for cur- 
tailment of residual oil imports. Then 
came vociferous wailings over the gov- 
ernment’s permitting natural gas to be 
“wasted for inferior uses under boilers 
which could just as well be served 


by our abundant supplies of readily 
available coal.” 

Maybe Mr. McKay would like by 
now to revise his opening remarks in 
which he paid tribute to the “inde- 
pendence and courage which typifies 
the American coal producer.” 


Why They Do it—The Agriculture 
Department's distribution of literature 
for “aiding and abetting” co-ops’ in- 
roads into the business of tax-paying 
oil jobber makes sense in this town 
where budgets for legitimate business 
services have been severely curtailed. 
For example, funds have been denied 
for the regular five-year census of 
domestic business, and budget prob- 
lems have hamstrung the Commerce 
Department’s activities in supplying 
foreign business statistics. As one of 
these frustrated officials put it: “While 
the Agriculture Department issues 
booklets on azaleas, all I can do is 
drool.” 


New Job for Dean — Arthur H 
Dean, New York attorney who had 
strong hand in shaping the oil com- 
panies’ defense in the “international 
oil cartel” grand jury proceedings, now 
is in Korea in an ambassadorial role. 
His job is to try to get the peace 
conference under way. A Justice De- 
partment attorney who has crossed 
legal swords with Mr. Dean many 
times has this comment to make: “He 
might not succeed in his mission but 
you can be absolutely certain of one 
thing—when he stops talking, there 
will be no doubt in the Commies’ 
minds of what he meant.” 


Tanker Dilemma—tThe thought has 
been expressed by some oil men that 
perhaps the basic reason the govern- 
ment and industry have not gotten 
together on an adequate program for 
establishing a reserve tanker fleet is 
the government’s reluctance to come 
half way. 

The philosophy seems to be that 
these oil companies operating tankers 
are “loaded” and should be willing to 
contribute liberally to defense prepara- 
tion. 

And the big operators may be 
too conscious of favorable balance 
sheets and don’t speak up loudly 
enough on what they have contributed 
to national defense, and why there is 
a limit to trying to run a business on a 
war-preparedness basis. 
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At your age! 


If you are over 21 (or under 
101) it’s none too soon for 
you to follow the example of 
our hero, Ed Parmalee 
(above) and face the life- 
saving facts about cancer 
as presented in our new film 
“Man Alive!’”. You'll learn, 
too, that cancer is not un- 
like serious engine trouble 
—it usually gives you a 
warning: 

(1) any sore that does not 
heal (2) a lump or thicken- 
ing, in the breast or else- 
where (3) unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) any change 
in a wart or mole (5) per- 
sistent indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing (6) per- 
sistent hoarseness or cough 
(7) any change in normal 
bowel habits. While these 
may not always mean can- 
cer, any one of them should 
mean a visit to your doctor. 
Most cancers are curable but 
only if treated in time! 

You and Ed will also learn 
that until science finds a 
cure for all cancers your 
best “insurance” is a thor- 
ough health examination 
every year, no matter how 
well you may feel—twice a 
year if you are a man over 
45 or a woman over 35. 

For information on where 
you can see this film, call us 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 


American 
Cancer 
Society 





Heat Wave Kills Fuel Oil Demand 


The extremely mild weather 
throughout most of the U.S. 
caused distillate fuel oil stocks 
to climb 1.6 million bbl. to a 
new high the past week. 


Apparently the only event 
which can halt the rapid rise in 
light fuel oil stocks is a pro- 
longed period of cold weather. 


For the sixth week in a row, distil- 
late stocks surpassed previous records, 
reaching 130,902,000 bbl., according 
to the American Petroleum Institute. 

Gasoline stocks gained 279,000 bbl. 
while kerosine and residual inven- 
tories were slightly lower than the 
previous. 

Production of all principal prod- 
ucts except residual was higher. But 
refinery runs declined. (See summary 
table on this page). 

Crude and condensate production 
averaged 6,310,950 b/d during week 
ended Oct. 17, off 2,500 b/d from 
previous week. 

Demand Report—tThe total demand 
for oil in 1954 will average 8,332,000 
b/d, an increase of 2.5% over 1953 
but less than half of the increase that 
occurred in 1953 over 1952. 

These figures were reported by the 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America’s Supply and Demand Com- 
mittee at the association’s meeting 
last week. 

The committee estimated total do- 
mestic and export demands for the 
principal products for 1954 compared 
with 1953 as follows: 


Total Demand 


Per Cent 
Increase 
1954 over 1953 
Gasoline 


1953, while export demand is expected 
to drop 18.4%. 

Crude production in 1954 will have 
to be about 8,351,000 b/d to meet 
increased demand and _ inventories. 
However, if imports continue at 1953 
rates, the committee then sees average 
domestic production in 1954 at about 
6,600,000 b/d, which compares with 
an average of 6,250,000 b/d during 
the first nine months of 1953. 


Gasoline Consumption—The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute reports Au- 
gust gasoline consumption figures for 
30 states and the District of Columbia 
as follows (in thousands of gal.): 


Aug. Aug. % 
1953 1952 

26,450 25,734 
Arkansas 39,018 36,341 
Connecticut 55,273 53,196 
Dist. of Columbia 17,015 17,224 
Georgia 84,015 78,351 
Idaho 24,910 24,388 
Illinois 216,970 211,193 
Indiana 128,249 118,597 
Iowa 85,283 83,016 
Kansas 78,319 74,707 
Kentucky 58,673 57,965 
Louisiana 57,967 51,297 
Maryland 59,093 58,119 
Minnesota 105,051 104,407 
Nebraska 47,858 45,826 
New Hampshire. . 16,942 16,379 
New Jersey 153,203 136,643 
New Mexico 28,726 25,659 
New York 292,152 284,871 
North Carolina 99,359 88,349 
North Dakota 39,745 36,105 
Oregon 56,467 57,214 
Pennsylvania 232,136 226,335 
Rhode Island 18,427 17,603 
South Carolina 49,276 49,107 
South Dakota 36,501 34,377 ; 
Texas 386,016 314,545 +22.7 
Vermont 11,958 11,926 + 03 
Washington 75,916 73,820 + 28 
West Virginia 37,650 36,877 + 2.1 
Wyoming 19,728 18,504 + 6.46 
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Foreign Lube Plant—The Iraqi 
Government has allocated $9 million 
for construction of a refinery to pro- 
duce 1,000 tons of lubricating oil 
annually for local consumption. The 
government also has decided to send 
more Iraqi missions abroad to study 
oil production and has allocated 
$180,000 for this purpose. 

The first Iraqi Government-owned 
oil refinery near Baghdad, with a 
design capacity of 24,000 b/d, is 
under construction and will be ready 
for operation in first half of 1955. 
The refinery is expected to meet all 
of Iraq’s requirements, including kero- 
sine, Diesel and fuel oils. A factory 
to produce oil cans also will be built. 

Refinery Expansion—The McColl- 
Frontenac Oil Co. plans to increase 
the capacity of its present 5,500-b/d 
refinery at Edmonton to 11,000 b/d. 
The increase is termed a necessity to 
meet demand in western Canada. Com- 
pletion is expected in late 1954 or early 
1955. 

Diesels Added—U. S. railroads have 
installed 1,683 new locomotives, in- 
cluding 1,667 Diesels during the first 
nine months of 1953, according to a 
report of the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads. 


New Processing Units—Sinclair Re- 

fining has placed several new proc- 
essing units on stream at its Houston 
refinery. These include a 50,000-b/d 
Fluid catalytic cracker, a crude and 
vacuum still and additional vacuum 
stills. Facilities, installed at a cost of 
$35 million, will, among other things, 
enable the plant to double its output of 
avgas. 
Expansion at Avon—Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil Co. has been granted 
rapid tax amortization on the $2,175,- 
000 basic refinery expansion it plans 
at Avon, Calif. It had $875,000 certi- 
fied at 65% and $425,000 at 45%. 





Kerosine 
Distillate 
Residual 
Other 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. Totals—B. of M. Basis) 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 17 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 10 
(figures in bbl.) 
6,941,000 
683,000 
89.7 
24,030,000 
2,582,000 
10,142,000 
8,460,000 


Total 


Production 


The committee also observed: 
Unless oil imports are reduced, the 
domestic oil producing industry can 
anette gain ae 6iaenws coe 
for the rest of 1953. This would mean Kerosine 2,678,000 
a cut of 4% compared with the Distillate fuel oil 10,393,000 
previous three months’ production. Residual fuel oil 8,263,000 
There is an “overaccumulation” of Stocks 
31 million bbl. of oil in inventory, * ‘ 
making a reduction of 4% necessary geo ualiatshed 
for fourth quarter. Kerosine 
Domestic oil demand in 1954 


Distillate fuel oil 
should increase about 3.6% over Residual fuel oil 


Crude runs—daily avg. 6,866,000 
Foreign crude included 669,000 


142,796,000 
37,653,000 
130,902,000 
53,103,000 


142,517,000 
37,756,000 
129,226,000 
53,341,000 
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Half a Million Motorists 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
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This rapidly-spreading credit check plan is probably the 
greatest advance in service station credit purchasing 
since the start of credit card accounting. It has been enthu- 
siastically accepted and is being used to advantage by 
marketers, dealers, and motorists everywhere. 

With the IBM plan, all retail credit accounting can be 
handled in one central office or in several offices. Speed 
and accuracy are assured in processing, billing, collecting, 
aging, and auditing of accounts. These operations are 
handled automatically, bringing substantial savings in 
accounting costs. 


Why not call your IBM representative for the latest 
details on others’ experience with this plan? 


* 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. 


Y. 





This Week 


Continental Oil Company 
Salutes A Missouri Partnership 


From zero to over one-million gallons of light oils sold 
annually! That’s the sales story of Emil Roling and 
J. B. Kolb, owners and operators of the Jefferson City 
Oil Company. And there’s a great “‘lift’’ in the human 
story behind their success, too! 


The two partners met while working for a major oil com- 
pany. They hit it off well together, from the very start. 
That’s because they both shared a particular condition 
common to all Americans—a condition you might call 
“‘progressive-itis.”” They wanted to build their own inde- 
pendent business—to be their own independent bosses, 
to achieve their own independent successes. They talked 
about this a great deal, planned and saved very carefully 
toward their private “Independence Day.” 


On January 1, 1928, the Jefferson City Oil Company 
became a reality. The partners signed up with Conti- 
nental Oil Company, and started in business with: two 
storage tanks to handle one grade of gasoline and one of 
kerosene; two 365-gallon tank trucks to make deliveries 
—and no dealers or consumer customers to make de- 
liveries to! 


In twenty-five years of continuous service to their com- 
munity as Conoco jobbers, Emil Roling and J. B. Kolb 
have come a long way! Today they serve eighteen 100% 
dealer accounts, fifteen dealers with lubricating oil, five 
dealers with various other products and 119 regular farm 
customers. How did they do it? They worked long and 
hard. They stressed the “super” performance of Conoco 
Super Motor Oil, and other Conoco products, and they 
made the most of the consistent, hard-hitting Conoco 
program of advertising, promotion, and merchandising 
help. 


They fully recognized the “‘pre-selling” value of the mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of Conoco advertising appearing 
year after year in national magazines, newspapers, farm 
papers, and on billboards, radio and TV. And they cap- 
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Jefferson City 
Oil Company 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Emil Roling 


J. B. Kolb 


italized to the fullest on Conoco Touraide, the famous, 
personalized travel guide available only through Conoco 
dealers. Such business-building factors as the Conoco 
Credit Checks are typical of the merchandising “‘extras”’ 
that helped them pile a flock of digits in front of that 
original “‘zero”’ with which they began their business. 


Continental Oil Company takes pride in saluting Emil 
Roling and J. B. Kolb—two very independent oil job- 
bers whose quarter of a century with Conoco is a success 
story all America can be proud of. And it’s typical of the 
experiences of thousands of other independent business- 
men who deal in petroleum products. Their jobberships 
add much strength, initiative, and effectiveness to the 
nation’s oil industry. 


We'd like to be “partners” with more independent- 
minded jobbers like them! For information about our 
profitable jobbing contract, just telephone or write to 
the Continental Oil Company office nearest you or to 
our General Office, Ponca City, Okla. If you are not 
within reach of Continental’s gasoline supply, we should 
be happy to give you information about the possibilities 
of increasing your profits by selling spectacular Conoco 
Super Motor Oil in any of the 48 states. 
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Pressure Building Up for Imports Curbs 


There’s another big Washington fight brewing over oil imports— 
and this time the flow of foreign oil may be restricted by law. 


The real battle won’t start until after Congress convenes Jan. 4. 


But independent oil producers already are threatening to cam- 
paign for legislation, unless crude imports are reduced voluntarily. 


Coal men are openly planning a full-scale campaign for a law 


to restrict foreign residual. 


The administration is trying to avoid a brawl that will force the 
government to act on an issue that it believes private industry should 


decide. 


Heart of the problem is the current 
imports rate of about 625,000 b/d of 
crude and 325,000 b/d of residual. Im- 
porters say they plan no sizable reduc- 
tions. 

Independent oil producers insist this 
crude flow is “supplanting” rather than 
“supplementing” domestic production, 
and that their security is threatened. 
Coal men charge that “dumping” of 
residual in the East is stealing their 
markets. 

The feeling of these two groups is 
so strong that some Washington 
sources believe new curbs on oil im- 
ports are almost certain to come dur- 
ing the next session of Congress. A 
large, voluntary cutback by importers 
might head off legislative action, but 
even that is beginning to look doubt- 
ful. 

Interior Secretary McKay, who 
strongly feels that government should 
stay out of the picture, has conceded 
that Congress “just might be per- 
suaded” to approve restrictions, unless 
importers make substantial reductions. 
His view is shared by a State Depart- 
ment official directly concerned with 
oil. 

Administration Stand—The White 
House view is that the matter should 
be given careful study before action is 
taken. This view is expressed in a 
letter Petroleum Administration for 
Defense has been sending to persons 
protesting the rate of imports. PAD’s 
letter says in part: 

“We fully realize the nature and 
extent of your problem. There is, 
though, no agency of the government 
that is now authorized to take sum- 
mary action which would change the 
supply-demand situation in petroleum. 
The petroleum industry was built on 


the basis of competition and free en- 
terprise, and . . . this system should be 
perpetuated. 

“The administration is, however, 
aware of the problem created by pe- 
troleum imports. Everyone knows that 
imports affect the economics of do- 
mestic production, and everyone is 
hopeful of a solution that will be fair 
for the domestic producers, the im- 
porters, and the nation as a whole. 
It is in that hope that the President has 
asked for a special commission from 
Congress to study the question of all 
imports. On Aug. 7 he signed H.R. 
5495, which, among other things, sets 
up a committee to study the whole 
international trade question, including 
the problem of petroleum imports.” 


The administration can be expected 
to avoid taking a more definite posi- 
tion on imports until studies have been 
completed—probably not until early in 
1954. 


Congress Fight—It may well be that 
the imports issue will be settled in a 
basic congressional clash over trade 
philosophy. The words “petroleum” 
or “oil” might not even appear in the 
key legislation that will determine 
whether quotas will be imposed. 

This approach is being carefully 
considered by the advocates of pro- 
tection of domestic industries gener- 
ally. Their idea: 

Instead of naming specific commodi- 
ties and products that should be pro- 
tected, language would be drafted to 
permit (and maybe require) the execu- 
tive branch to raise tariffs or impose 
quotas under certain conditions. The 
legislation would be in the form of an 
amendment to the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

The administrative power, and per- 
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haps duty, to act would probably be 
vested in the Tariff Commission. The 
“new” commission is more inclined 
than earlier ones to use such authority. 

Middle East a Target?—Then there 
is the very real possibility that the oil 
industry segments urging imports re- 
strictions might concentrate their fire 
against oil from non-Western Hem- 
isphere sources. This was discussed at 
the recent Fort Worth meeting of In- 
dependent Petroleum Assn. of Amer- 
ica. Among the immediate benefits 
listed for such a policy are: 


1. Elimination of opposition 
by oil jobbers and others in the 
industry who feel there should 
be no choking off of Vene- 
zuelan and Canadian imports. 

2. Less need for oil groups 
to ally with the coal industry. 

3. Some congressmen would 
be freer to vote against oil im- 
ports if Venezuela and Canada 
were excluded. 


And all this does not rule out am 
attempt in Congress for legislation 
aimed exclusively at oil imports. 

Meanwhile, some tempers are flaring 
as imports opponents warm up for the 
congressional fight. Some highlights: 

IPAA Eyes 10%—Goal of Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of America 
is to hold total imports of crude and 
products to a maximum of 10% of 
total domestic demand. The association 
has asked President Eisenhower to 
enlist “the full co-operation of all 
elements of the industry” toward this 
goal. IPAA will seek legislation if 
importers do not meet the 10% limit. 

Texas Producers Too—aAlso threat- 
ening a legislative campaign is the 
Texas Independent Producers & Roy- 
alty Owners Assn. Following the re- 
cent cut of 140,531 b/d in Texas 
crude allowables for November, the 
association charged that importers are 
taking advantage of the producing 
states’ efforts to reduce crude stocks. 
President M. D. Bryant asserts that 
production cuts by Texas and other 
states totaling 550,000 b/d have 
brought an “overnight jump” in im- 
ports. He adds that the failure of 
importers to act “immediately” will 
cause his association to “reconsider 
our earlier conclusion that the prob- 
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IMPORTS 


lem of imports can be solved without 
congressional action.” 

Railroad Commission Warning — 
Chairman Ernest O. Thompson of the 
Texas Railroad Commission asks: 
“How can 14-bbl. American Inde- 
pendent oil wells compete in the world 
market with foreign 10,000-bbl. 
wells?” He says the “answer is ob- 
vious. If the (13,000) independent oil 
producers are to survive, the major 
importers have just got to show some 
restraint.” He says the importers surely 
oppose any law limiting imports, be- 
cause it would “lead to more and 
more federal controls and lay the 
withering hand of federal bureaucracy 
on this up-to-now free enterprise in- 
dustry.” 


Coal Plans Fight—Residual imports 
will be the target of an all-out coal 
campaign to have Congress restrict 
foreign oil. Speaker after speaker at 
a National Coal Assn. convention in 
Washington last week stressed the 
need for coal men to work for con- 
gressional action. Executive Secretary 
Tom Pickett said residual “is being 
dumped into the Eastern Seaboard 
markets under subsidized circum- 
stances at prices destructive of com- 
petition.” 

The coal association plans to do 
more than talk about imports. Ten- 
tative plans involve “better organiza- 
tion of related industries, with a top 
committee of big names”; radio and 
television; and “pamphlets with a 
punch.” 


Representative Simpson (R., Pa.) 
has assured coal operators he will 
continue to fight for residual curbs. 
He states, “We shall not stop until 
we have achieved our objective.” Rep. 
Simpson believes voluntary cuts by 
importers won’t work, because the 
“history of imported residual oil in the 
past few years fails to reveal any 
tendency whatsoever on the part of 
the importers to stop short of what the 
market will accept. 

McKay Reminder—However, the 
coal campaign came in for blunt criti- 
cism from Interior Secretary McKay 
at the coal association meeting. He said 
the coal industry’s salvation does not 
lie in “legislative expedients which 
offer temporary benefits, but which, 
when lifted, leave the (coal) industry 
weaker than before.” 

Commenting on his twin responsi- 
bilities to oil and coal, Mr. McKay 
stated, “I cannot and never will be 
required to favor one above the other.” 

He added, “If one of the fuel in- 
dustries becomes weak, the other ex- 
isting fuel industries are endangered. 
A weakened fuel industry sows the 
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first seed for government control and 
then for government subsidy. Soon the 
other fuel industries are forced to com- 
pete with the government. Eventually, 
they too will fall under government 
control.” 


PIPE LINES 


Sun Trying Pipe Line 
To 3 Newark Stations 


Pipe line delivery of gasoline to 
service stations near the line’s right- 
of-way is being tried out by Sun Oil 
in Newark, N. J. 

Details of the experiment are closely 
held by Sun, but information picceu 
together puts the project in this out- 
line: 

Sun’s products pipe line from Mar- 
cus Hook to its bulk plant in Newark 
has been tapped in the Hillside (south- 
west) section of Newark. 

A take-off line before long appar- 
ently will be serving three gasoline 
outlets in a “row” only a few hundred 
yards long straddling the dual-lane 
U. S. Route 22. 

One of these stations is only in the 
site-prepared stage midway on the row. 

The station nearest the pipe line 
may even now be receiving its gaso- 
line by the take-off line. Also, reports 
indicate that a booster pump has been 
installed to push the gasoline up a 
grade to the second existing station, 
beyond the site of the station-to-be. 

Tracks of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, immediately behind the highway, 
have been underpassed with the take- 
off line, since the pipe line parallels 
the stations on the opposite side of 
the tracks. 


... in brief 


Williston Builds Line—Williston Basin 
Pipeline Inc. has contracted for the 
construction of an eight-inch oil prod- 
ucts line from Billings-Laurel, Mont. 
to Glendive, Mont., at a cost of $7,- 
000,000. The line will serve eastern 
Montana and western North and South 
Dakota, and is scheduled for comple- 
tion next summer. Shippers will in- 
clude Billings-Laurel refiners, Farmers 
Union Central Exchange, Carter Oil, 
and Continental Oil. Dillon, Read & 
Co., investment bankers, will handle 
the: financing and Ebasco Services, 
Inc., are the designing engineers. 

Buckeye Opens Line — Buckeye Pipe 


Line Co., Oct. 22, officially opened 
its $24,000,000 oil products line orig- 
inating at Linden, N. J. The line goes 
to Allentown, Pa., then north to term- 
inals near Syracuse and Rochester, 
N. Y. Initial capacity of 100,000 b/d 
can be increased 50% by adding more 
pumps. 

Shippers include American Oil, 
California Oil Co., Cities Service Oil 
Co., Crown Central, Esso, G. L. F. 
Farm Supplies, Gulf, Hartol, Richfield 
(N. Y.), Shell, Sinclair Refining, The 
Texas Co., and Tide Water Associated. 


‘Super-Inch’ Shelved 
For Gas-Oil Line Plan 


Construction of a natural gas line, 
for conversion to oil in wartime, now 
holds top interest of mobilization offi- 
cials as a solution to the East Coast 
supply problem under emergency con- 
ditions. 

In fact, several gas industry officials 
have been asked by the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense for their 
recommendations on the feasibility of 
such a line. 


This means that the proposal for a 
“super inch” oil line, to be built by 
industry from the Gulf Coast and 
Midwest, apparently has been shelved 
in the face of unfavorable oil industry 
reaction. 


But there is another proposal under 
consideration, in addition to the gas 
line: the stockpiling of materials and 
equipment, arranging for right-of-way 
and drawing up of engineering plans 
so that a “super inch” line could be 
built by the government within a 
matter of months. 

Here is the thinking of some gov- 
ernment officials on the possibilities of 
gas line construction: 

It would eliminate the threat to the 
tanker industry that an oil line would 
pose. 

Sufficient customers probably could 
be secured in the near future to en- 
courage industry construction of 500- 
million cf/d line that could move 
500,000 b/d of oil if necessary . 

Government subsidy might be made 
available if industry felt such a line 
was not economically feasible. 

If the line did take on some non- 
interruptible customers, interconnec- 
tions could be arranged with existing 
systems so that supplies would not be 
cut off entirely if the new line has to 
be converted to oil. This might entail 
rationing -of gas—a tough adminis- 
trative chore, but it could be done. 
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A CONTRACT WAS SIGNED in Philadelphia that may be duplicated elsewhere 
across the nation in the coming months if the International Teamsters Union (AFL) 
succeeds in organizing the nation’s service station operators. The contract was between 
the Petroleum Retailers of Philadelphia, Inc., and the newly organized Garage, Parking 
and Service Station Employes Union, Local 596 (AFL). Signers, left to right, are: 
Joseph Rief, vice president; Edward Slysz, president, of the union; Howard Drager, 
president; George Kline, attorney; and Edward Howarth, executive secretary, of 


the association 


Teamsters Set Sights on Stations 


The International Teamsters 
Union (AFL) served notice this 
week that they were aiming at 
organizing all the nation’s serv- 
ice stations and garages. 


Meanwhile, the Petroleum Re- 
tailers Assn. of Philadelphia 
signed a contract with the newly 
chartered service station union, 
while the Teamsters threatened 
additional strikes in a drive to 
sign up all Philadelphia dealers. 


Teamsters President Dave Beck, in 
a speech before the National Press 
Club in Washington, said his union’s 
goal is to organize “every service sta- 
tion and garage in the U. S.” 

He made it clear that organizing 
service stations is the major project 
in the union’s drive toward a total 
membership of 2,000,000 members. 

The union is at work now, he re- 
vealed, mapping plans for carrying 
the service station drive to all parts 
of the nation. Mr. Beck pointed out 
that it already has organized substan- 
tial units in West Coast cities such as 


Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland. 

“We were successful there, so there 
is no reason why we can’t succeed 
equally as well elsewhere,” he said. 

He indicated that the East Coast, 
where there has been little organiza- 
tion of service stations thus far, would 
be the prime target. Progress already 
has been made in Philadelphia, he 
said. 

As for the union’s jurisdiction, in 
view of the recent statement by the 
Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) that service stations are in its 
field, Mr. Beck said: 

“The Teamsters Union was organ- 
ized in the days of horse-drawn trans- 
portation. When mechanized trans- 
portation replaced the horse, we in- 
herited everything in the transportation 
end—and that includes garage and 
service station attendants.” 

The “no raiding” pact between CIO 
and AFL, Mr. Beck added, will be 
submitted to his union’s General Ex- 
ecutive Board in February for decision. 

Mr. Beck had previously mentioned 
the union’s aim to organize service 
stations, but his remarks last week 
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emphasized that this is a major, not 
minor, goal for the teamsters in the 
current expansion campaign. 


Philadelphia Dealers Sign 


Acceptance of a union contract has 
been authorized by service station 
operators in Philadelphia covering la- 
bor relations between members of 
the Petroleum Retailers Assn. of Phila- 
delphia, Inc., and a newly chartered 
Garage, Parking and Service Station 
Employes Union (AFL). 

The contract binds members of the 
association to these terms with their 
employes: 

1. An eight-hour day and 48-hour 
week, with overtime to begin after 
nine hours in one day or 48 hours in 
a week. 


2. A minimum salary of $1.50 an 
hour, with $1.25 for part-time em- 
ployes. 

3. Three paid holidays—Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas and New Year’s Day— 
week’s paid vacation annually, and a 
health and welfare program paid for 
by operator. 

4. A requirement that the service 
station employ one attendant for each 
5,000 gal. of gasoline sold monthly. 

This contract will not apply at com- 
pany-operated stations nor at stations 
where employes do not belong to the 
union. As it is drawn up, it will apply 
only at stations whose operators belong 
to the association. 


It is reported the union is pressing 
for contracts with non-association 
members, and has threatened to strike 
those refusing to sign. One non-asso- 
ciation station was struck Oct. 2. 

The organizing effort began in Phila- 
delphia almost three months ago. 


... in brief 


Mid-Continent Wins—The Supreme 
Court has refused to hear a precedent 
setting case brought by the National 
Labor Relations Board against Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp. for al- 
leged violation of the Taft-Hartley law. 
The action upholds a decision by the 
Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals (Cin 
cinnati) that Mid-Continent does not 
have to recognize an AFL Teamsters 
local as bargaining agent for six truck 
drivers at Terre Haute, Ind. The em- 
ployes repudiated the union six weeks 
after picking it as their agent in an 
NLRB election. NLRB previously or- 
dered Mid-Continent to negotiate with 
the union. 
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Federal ‘Gas’ Tax May Rise 0.5¢ 


The latest word in Washing- 
ton is that the Republican Ad- 
ministration not only will fight 
to retain the present tax rate on 

asoline and Diesel fuel, but may 

emand at least an additional 
0.5¢ per gal., raising each to 
2.5¢ per gal. 


The Revenue Act of 1951 increased 
the federal gasoline tax (classed as 
a manufacturers’ excise) to 2¢ per gal. 
The law requires that it drop back 
to the prior 1.5¢ rate on April 1, 
1954. The Diesel tax (put in a mis- 
cellaneous excise category), first im- 
posed under the same act, also is due 
to fall to 1.5¢ at the same time. 

Other excises on petroleum are 6¢ 
per gal. on lubricating oil and 4.5% 
of the amount charged on crude oil 
and products transported by pipe line 
(both in manufacturers’ excise classi- 
fication). Their status under current 
Treasury Department thinking was 
not immediately clear. 

Several tax-conscious legislators, in- 
cluding Representatives Simpson (R.., 
Pa.), Halleck (R., Ind.), Boggs (D., 
La.), Eberharter (D., Pa.) and others, 
have recently said it might be neces- 
sary to keep present excise rates, 
rather than let them be reduced auto- 
matically in April. 

But there also is a possibility that 
some “juggling” of excises might be 
substituted, raising some even higher 
and permitting others to either drop 
or perhaps expire altogether. 

Another Target—Furthermore, re- 
tention of the current high corporate 
income tax rate at the present top 
level of 52% may be urged, rather 
than permit it to fall in April to a 
top of 47%. 

The Administration is committed to 
a 10% reduction in April in the per- 
sonal income tax rate and expiration 
of the excess profits tax. Together, 
it is estimated they will reduce federal 
income by about $5 billion. Automatic 
April reduction in excise taxes would 
have an estimated $1 billion additional 
effect. 

By the end of 1953, the following 
amounts will have been brought in by 
the petroleum excise taxes, according 
to the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Taxation (estimated amount that 
could be collected in 1954 in pa- 
rentheses): 

Gasoline, at 2¢ per gal.: $891 mil- 
lion ($920 million). 

Lubricating oils, at 6¢ per gal.: $73 
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million (90 million, but original 1953 
estimate was almost $20 million below 
actual collections). 

Transportation of oil by pipe line, 
at 4.5% of the amount charged: $28 
million ($31 million). 

Diesel fuel used for highway ve- 
hicles, at 2¢ per gal.: $15 million 
($16 million). 

Biggest “if” factor in the situation, 
so far as motor fuel excises are con- 
cerned, is the determined effort by 
states to make the federal government 
relinquish its hold on those revenue 
sources. 

That is one of the major problems 
now facing the Intergovernmental Re- 
lationships Commission which is sup- 
posed to come up with a number of 
answers by March, 1954. It is con- 
sidered likely that the commission 
will either: (1) recommend shifting of 
the source to the states but recom- 
mending that the federal financial 
crises be surmounted first, (2) putting 
off the whole thing until the fiscal 
picture stabilizes, or (3) requesting ex- 
tension of time from Congress to 
make its recommendations, probably 
until either June, 1954, or January, 
1955. 


Tennessee Jobbers 
To Oppose Depot Tax 


The Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn. 
voted, at its Oct. 5-6 meeting in 
Knoxville, to make a test case of the 
state’s tax on oil depots. 

An oil depot, according to the 
state, is “a place where petroleum 
products, or substitutes therefore 














come to rest within the state, after 
movement in Interstate Commerce.” 
Or, “where such products are kept 
for sale after manufacturing or pro- 
cessing in the state in quantities 
greater than 31-gal. liquid measure.” 

A special privilege tax must be 
paid by each person “having or main- 
taining an oil depot.” County taxes 
range from $50 to $700 per year; the 
state and cities have similar taxes. 

“One Commissioner of Finance 
and Taxation has held that if prod- 
ucts do not come into the oil depot, 
then the tax is assessable only against 
the products that actually came in 
the depot,” said TOMA General 
Counsel Alfred T. Levine. 

“Our contention is that we should 
not pay tax on products being stored 
in the depot of the company from 
whom we bought them, and who paid 
tax thereon, which never enter the 
depot of our members,” he said. 


Mr. Levine said that several mem- 
bers would tender the entire tax—that 
portion covering items which have 
not come into their warehouse, being 
identified separately and paid under 
protest, and sue for the return of the 
payment. “The association will fur- 
nish their counsel to collaborate with 
the personal counsel of the taxpayer,” 
he said. 


Pettway Re-Elected — William D. 
Pettway, of Pettway Oil Co., Chatta- 
nooga, was re-elected association 
president. Mr. Levine, of Nashville, 
was named general counsel for the 
29th consecutive year. 

The association’s three vice presi- 
dents also were re-elected. They are: 
John Howren, Holston Oil Co., John- 
son City, for East Tennessee; H. L. 
Noblitt, Noblitt Oil Co., Tullahoma, 
for Middle Tennessee; and Carl 
Nicks, Nicks Oil Co., Dickson, for 
West Tennessee. Renamed secretary- 
treasurer was E. Pellettieri, Southern 
Oil Service, Nashville. 


... in brief 


Gasoline Tax Up—Federal tax collec- 
tions on shipments of gasoline from 
refineries to storage rose to $83,620,- 
000 in July from $82,326,000 in the 
same month a year ago. Lubricating 
oil tax collections were $6,536,000 and 
the tax on crude oil and products 
transported by pipe line, $1,958,000. 
These were down from last year’s 
figures of $7,102,000 and $5,524,000. 
Tax collections on Diesel oil totaled 
$1,338,000, compared with $1,409,- 
000 last year. 
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GOVERNMENT 


Ellis Raps Government 


For Urging Discounts 


General Counsel Otis Ellis, of the 
National Oil Jobbers Council, fired 
both barrels at the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s Farm Credit Administration 
last week, accusing it of fostering 
“a cut-throat pricing structure” in oil 
marketing through a pamphlet issued 
for the benefit of “farm” co-operatives. 

He protested by letter to the Repub- 
lican Administration and to Senator 
Thye (R., Minn.), chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee. He 
told the administration that “unfair 
competition of co-operatives who are 
virtually tax exempt” has long been 
“of grave concern” to bona fide petro- 
leum marketers. 

“I have, therefore, read with con- 
siderable consternation your circular 

. wherein you seek to set forth a 
code of operation particularly adapted 
to co-operatives.” 

Especially “repugnant,” Mr. Ellis 
asserted, was this advice included in 
the pamphlet entitled Standards for 
Tank Truck Servicemen in West Cen- 
tral States: 

“If the co-op gives volume or quan- 
tity discounts for drops of perhaps 300 
gal. or more,” said the pamphlet, “this 
helps you compete for the larger users. 
Also, it encourages farmers to buy 
larger farm storage tanks and take 
larger deliveries, in turn helping the 
serviceman to operate more efficient- 
ly.” 

Mr. Ellis declared that such “cut- 
throat pricing” already is much too 
prevalent in the Midwest. “The co-ops 
have enough advantage now over the 
taxpaying businessman without the 
government employes writing pamph- 
lets on how they may further this ad- 
vantage,” he added. 

“It would appear that the Farm 
Credit Administration should limit the 
operations of the administration to 
the duties assigned by the Congress 
and in general keep its nose out of 
private business.” 

The booklet also advises co-ops they 
“can often increase (their) volume... 
particularly in the winter . . . by selling 
fuel oil to city users . . . service sta- 
tions, commercial firms and highway 
departments,” among other business 
hints. 


... in brief 


Price Leader Case—The Justice De- 
partment has declined to comment on 
whether it has decided to go ahead 
with legal action in the gasoline tank 
wagon price investigation. It indi- 


cated, however, that the case has been 
brought to Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell’s personal attention. A de- 
partment spokesman, asked if Anti- 
trust Chief Stanley Barnes had recom- 
mended specific action to Mr. 
Brownell, replied that “it has been 
under discussion.” 


LUBRICATION 


Mid-Continent Markets 
All-Season Motor Oil 


Another all-season motor oil has 
been placed on the market, this time 
by Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 

The company says the new oil, D-X 


OVERSEAS 


FRA ER UP" — SOVIET STYLE. Bore phograph 
+ 5 Swerve 


Ome gece tamk ot ow ot Meme om | tate 


THIS IS A MOSCOW 
“SERVICE” STATION 


“Super Service"—Soviet Style 


Special, can be safely used at all 
temperatures where SAE SW, 10W, 
20W, and 20 motor oils are recom- 
mended. 

“This means,” says Mid-Continent, 
“that the motorist no longer needs to 
change oil on a seasonal basis.” What's 
more, the company adds, the oil is 
designed to combat excessive build-up 
of carbon deposits in the combustion 
chamber, one of the major causes of 
engine knocking. 

The oil reportedly provides quicker 
starting and free-flowing lubrication 
at temperatures down to 30 degrees 
below zero, will not thin out at high 
engine temperatures, and equals the 
performance of SAE 20 motor oil in 
warm summer driving. 


From behind the Iron Cartain come rrerat photographs of a typical 

Moscow “service” station showing what the Kassien motoret 6 op agetmd, 
American editors whe recenth visited Russa report that even the 

tunate few whe do own cars have serious ootormg probleme (Only | 

et reer 3.000 Risen favilies own a car, while Ameren ha» core 

than there are fasnilees.) 


At the few Gling tations act vice & nan-cvistert and gasoline i rationed, 


Moscow station is featured in a new advertisement prepared by the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute’s OIIC for release in 13 national publications during 
October, November and December. The two “unretouched” photographs show 
one of Moscow’s five “service” stations. The copy explains that Russian motorists 
must fix their own cars and fill their own gasoline tanks while the attendant 
merely collects rationing coupons and rubles. “Only one out of every 3,000 


Russian families owns a car,” says the ad. “Black market gasoline . . 


. costs $1 


a gallon. Travel outside city limits is almost impossible.” This is contrasted with 
America’s service station operators who “compete for their business by offering 


the world’s finest oil products at reasonable prices” which “shows . . 


. how 


important it is to all of us that America’s system of privately-managed industry 


be continued.” 
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EXPANSION 


Full-Scale Shale Oil Plant Proposed 


Is the production of oil from shale deposits the answer to the 
country’s dependence on foreign oil? 

An official of Union Oil of California thinks so. He advocates 
construction of a full-scale plant as a joint venture of the govern- 


ment and the oil industry. 


Such a plant, he says, could be expanded as needed, or moth- 


balled for emergency use. 


Immediate construction: of a full- 
scale plant for extracting oil from shale 
was advocated last week by A. C. 
Rubel, vice president for exploration 
and production, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia. 

Addressing the Petroleum Branch of 
the American Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, he described this plan as 
the perfect answer to the problem of 
dependence on foreign crude oil. 


Other proposed plans—such as 
underground storage and stockpiling 
of imports while cutting back domes- 
tic production—give all the advantage 
to the importer and don’t properly 
compensate the producer, said Mr. 
Rubel. 

His plan calls for construction of 
a 10,000-b/d plant costing somewhere 
between $10,000,000 and $50,000,000. 
Such a plant, he admitted, would not 
be commercially practical, but he ad- 
vocated that the oil industry build 
and operate the plant at no profit, 
with the Defense Department absorb- 
ing the losses. He added that after 
the plant was built, it might be de- 
sirable to shelve it for emergency use. 

In order to make the shale oil 
project pay its own way, Mr. Rubel 
said, it would be necessary to build a 
plant capable of producing 50,000 
b/d. That volume would be neces- 
sary, he said, to justify the pipe line 
that would be needed to take the 
shale oil to the consuming areas. 

Union Oil, which has led in experi- 
menting with shale oil extraction, has 
claimed that commercial production 
of shale oil is feasible, and nearly 
competitive with natural crude oil. 
This company has a pilot plant in 
California and extensive shale hold- 
ings in Colorado. 


Doubt Expressed—In response to 
this opinion, a New York research 
man expressed doubt that this is the 
time to undertake the construction of 
a shale oil demonstration plant. Every- 
thing would depend, he said, upon 
the degree of urgency attaching to 
such a project since a plant started 
now could be obsolete by the time 
it was put into use. A better retort- 
ing system, or better refining method 
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or both, might be developed in the 
time it would take to build a full- 
scale plant. 

As to cost, he said, “If you went 
below 50,000 b/d you’d have a high 
cost proposition. And even with 
50,000 b/d, you'd be 4¢ to 5¢ 
higher on gasoline than with a crude 
oil operation.” 

The researcher qualified these re- 
marks, however, by saying: 

“We're all taking a serious look 
at the question. It’s getting careful 
scrutiny at frequent intervals. And 
we may at any time conclude that we 
should do something substantial. How- 
ever, we'd want to be sure we'd be in 
tune with large scale output.” 

New Production Technique—At 
the same time these views were being 
expressed, the Sinclair Research Lab- 
oratories announced they had pro- 
duced crude shale oil for the first 
time by means of controlled under- 
ground combustion techniques. The 
experimental production was per- 
formed on Haystack Mountain, near 
De Beque, Colo. Sinclair added, in 
its announcement, that the quantity 
of oil produced was very small and 
that “many more field experiments 
would be necessary to determine the 
commercial feasibility of the new 
method.” 


Washington Skeptical—A skeptical 
response was made to the Union Oil 
idea on a shale plant by several Inte- 
rior Department Officials. They 
doubted whether the government 
would or could participate with the 
petroleum industry in developing a 
full-scale shale oil plant. 

Pointing out that present depart- 
ment policy is to limit the govern- 
mental role in synthetic fuels to 
basic research and small scale experi- 
mentation, they said commercial de- 
velopment would be left to private 
enterprise. 

One official aiso questioned whether 
the government could underwrite the 
cost of a large-scale plant—or ab- 
sorb losses of such a plant—without 
specific legislation authorizing it. 

Military Can’t Help—A high-rank- 
ing military fuels official said the 


Armed Forces would welcome devel- 
opment of synthetic fuels but prob- 
ably would be “very reluctant” to 
spend its funds to sponsor such a 
project. 

“You can imagine the heat that 
would be put on us if we were buying 
extra-cost fuel made from oil shale 
when there was an ample supply of 
regular fuel available,” he said. If 
such a project is to be sponsored by 
the government, he added, it should 
be done by the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for Defense and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 


PRICES 


Suppliers Get Ultimatum 
On Hartford Price War 


Presidents of the major companies 
supplying the Hartford, Conn., area 
were told last week that the Connecti- 
cut Petroleum Assn. is “seriously con- 
sidering any avenue of recourse” cal- 
culated to end the current gasoline 
price war. 

The association will do this even 
though it doesn’t care to encourage 
either federal investigation or restric- 
tive state legislation, the jobbers said. 

Association President Walter P. 
Macauley, of Wyatt, Inc., New Haven, 
cited the market situation in which 
regular-grade gasoline is being sold “at 
some stations” for 14.9¢ per gal. (ex 
taxes), or 6¢ under “normal” price. 

Association members, he said, have 
been “patiently waiting for the major 
companies to take some constructive 
action to correct this situation but, 
unfortunately, we have no evidence 
that any major company has helped 
in any way to alleviate it.” 

“We feel very strongly that if the 
major oil companies would remove the 
subsidies on gasoline, return de- 
pressed dealer tank wagon prices to 
normal, and simultaneously return 
normal jobber margins, then it would 
be possible to return this area to a 
normal basis.” 


... in brief 


Sun Boosts Margin—Sun Oil Co. has 
granted a gasoline margin increase of 
0.22¢ per gal. to all wholesale dis- 
tributors throughout its marketing 
area, according to the National Oil 
Jobbers Council. 
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GASOLINE 61% 
KEROSINE 41% 
DISTILLATE 54% 
RESIDUAL 43% 


Data Not Available 
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PERCENTAGE of secondary storage capacity filled with principal oil products is 
shown above, as of Aug. 31. July 31 percentages are in parentheses 


Secondary Stocks Top July Marks 


Secondary inventories of the four 
principal oil products on Aug. 31 
were 53,300,000 bbl. which was 7% 
higher than total inventories at the 
end of the previous month. However, 
these stocks were down 3,200,000 bbl. 
(6%) from stocks on hand a year ago. 

Only gasoline stocks dropped dur- 
ing the month of August, while all 
other products in secondary storage 
increased. 


Secondary storage capacity in PAD 
Districts 1, 2, 3, and 4 (compiled as 
of July 31, 1953) totaled 85,500,000 
bbl. of which approximately 54% 
was filled at the end of August. 

Storage was located as follows: 
37,400,000 bbl. in District 1; 36,400,- 
000 in District 2; 9,000,000 in District 
3; and 2,700,000 in District 4. 

Of the total storage capacity in 
these four districts, 32,000,000 bbl. 


Census Report on Secondary Stocks, Storage Capacity 
(Figures in thousands of bbi.) 


Aug.31, July 31, 
1953 1953 


24,195 
5,301 
3,140 

11,145 
4,609 


18,593 
8,303 
3,070 
5,693 
1,527 


5,391 
2,893 
723 
1,069 
7106 


1,562 
987 
87 
482 
6 
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22,026 
5,397 
2,818 


4,767 


17,507 
8,529 
2,786 
4,877 
1,315 


5,211 
2,969 
705 
901 
636 


1,649 
1,034 
120 
490 
5 


Aug. 31, 


1952 


25,677 


5,756 
3,420 
11,747 
4,754 


19,965 
8,176 
3,547 
6,488 
1,754 


5,679 
3,018 
698 
1,077 
886 


1,590 
1,023 
91 
469 
7 


Bulk Storage 
Capacity 
July 31, 1953 


37,403 
9,156 
5,113 

15,942 
7,192 


36,364 
16,257 
6,052 
11,316 
2,739 


8,992 
4,932 
1,312 
1,678 
1,070 


2,727 
1,616 
212 
885 
4 


were used for gasoline, 12,700,000 for 
kerosine, 29,800,000 for distillates, 
and 11,000,000 for residual fuels. See 
table for complete breakdown by dis- 
tricts. 


FUEL OIL 


Prolonged Warmth 


Cuts Degree Days 


Warm weather in all parts of the 
nation during the week ended Oct. 20 
resulted in only small increases in de- 
gree days for the season to date. 


Compared with the 1952 season, the 
Midwest shows 177 less degree days; 
the Great Lakes area, 118 less; South- 
east, 74 less; West Coast, 30 less, and 
the East Coast, 1 more than last year. 


Average degree days by areas have 
been less than normal for the season 
so far. 


DEGREE DAYS 
(Season Sept. 1-Oct. 17) 
Week 
Oct.11- 
Oct.17 
1952 Normal 1953 
East Coast 
Boston .. 209 #215 66 
New York (a) 121 149% 37 
Philadelphia (a) 114 +118 30 
Washington .. 129 146 32 
Average 143. +157 41 


Great Lakes 

Buffalo . 391 286 

Chicago ... 354 

Cleveland .. 314 + 152* 

Detroit ..... 350 6261 

Toronto (a) 402 395 
Average 362 266 


Midwest 

Denver . 276 306 

Minneapolis 510 362 

Omaha 317 212 

St. Louis (a) .. 170 §6109* 
Average 247 


235* 


West Coast 

San Fran- 
cisco (a) 

Seattle (a) 
Average 


Southeast 
Birming- 

ham, Ala. 12 104 13 
Charleston, 

S. C. (a) a 13 4 
Nashville, Tenn. 35 186 84° 
Raleigh, 

N. C. (a) 51 95 77 

Average ... 26 «6100 45 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 

(a) Readings at city offices. Readings in 
other cities taken at airport offices. 

* Normals based on revised normal figures. 
Other normals based on old normal figures. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 





hen 


KEY PERSONNEL of the newly-formed Intermountain Oil 
Jobbers Assn., Salt Lake City, are (seated, left to right): Arvin 
W. Grant, executive secretary and director; Howard Williams, 
president; Don Ferguson, vice president, and W. R. Robbins, 
treasurer. Directors of the group are, standing left to right: 


> 
a 


Meet the Intermountain Jobbers 


A group of oil marketing vet- 
erans, faced with many real 
problems in their marketing 
area, banded together this sum- 
mer and formed the Intermoun- 
tain Oil Jobbers Assn., with head- 
quarters in Salt Lake City. 


The group’s primary objective will 
be the promotion of good marketing 
practices, according to Arvin W. 
Grant, executive secretary of the new 
association. He predicted that dealers 
and other marketers in Utah and ad- 
jacent states would welcome the ad- 
vancement of ethical marketing prac- 
tices as a stabilizing influence. 

Salt Lake City, center of an ex- 
panding petroleum industry, has been 
the scene of many bitter price wars, 
one of which flared and subsided as 
the new jobber association was getting 
under way. 

Key figures in the association are: 

Arvin W. Grant, executive secretary, 
who entered the oil business in 1929 
as a salesman for General Petroleum 
in Portland, Ore. He served as real 
estate representative, service station 
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supervisor and branch manager until 
he left GP in 1939 to become a job- 
ber for Idaho Refining Co. at Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 


Called into the Army at the begin- 
ning of World War II, Mr. Grant sold 
out and built a distinguished career 
as a petroleum officer. At the end of 
the war, he returned to GP as district 
manager for the newly-formed Utah- 
Nevada division (since reverted to 
district status). In November, 1952, 
he left GP to organize Petroleum Mar- 
keting Properties, affiliated with the 
Taylor Gardner Realty Co. 

Other key personnel in the new as- 
sociation are: 


Howard Williams, president of Wil- 
liams Oil Co., association president; 
Mr. Williams joined Allen Oil Co. in 
1935 as secretary-treasurer. He was 
manager from 1944 until he resigned 
in 1947 to form Williams Oil, jobbers 
for Frontier Refining Co., Denver, 
and Kendall motor oils and greases. 
He is chairman of the Utah Petroleum 
Industries Committee, and an OIIC 
vice chairman. 


Don Ferguson, president of Ute 


Ruel Call, Call Oil Co., Afton, Wyo., and Theron S. Covey, 
Covey Petroleum Co., Salt Lake City. Directors not shown are: 
Sam Bennion, V-1 Oil Co., Idaho Falls, Idaho; Ken Brower, 
Husky Oil Co., Salt Lake City, and Stanford Wagstaff, Western 
States Refining Co., Salt Lake City 


Petroleum Co., vice president of the 
group, started in the service station 
business at Spanish Fork, Utah, in 
1931. When the Wasatch Oil Co. ex- 
tended its business to southern Utah 
in 1937, he became a jobber. In 1951 
he sold his interests to *he Phillips 
Petroleum Co. and retired to southern 
California. Within a year he returned 
to Utah and bought half interest in 
Ute Petroleum, Gulf Oil jobbers. 


W. R. Robbins, manager of the 
Utah Cooperative Assn., who is asso- 
ciation treasurer, joined Utah Co-op 
as a bookkeeper when he was 19 years 
old. Manager since 1941, he admin- 
isters the co-op’s 1,900 b/d Uinta Oil 
Co. skimming plant at Jensen, 18 
bulk plant and station properties, and 
the co-op’s interest in 20,000 acres of 
Utah oil leases. 


Directors of the group are: 


Ruell Call, owner of Call Oil Co., 
Afton, Wyo., who got his start there 
in 1928 as a Conoco dealer. Later he 
became a jobber for Independent Gas 
and Oil Co., which was sold first to 
Producers and Refiners Co. and later 
to Sinclair Refining Co. His interests 
extend throughout Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho and Montana. 


Theron S. Covey, president of Covey 
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Petroleum Co., Salt Lake City. He has 
interests in Utah, Idaho and Wyoming 
and also operates the “Little America” 
lodge west of Rock Springs, Idaho, 
and the “New America” lodge in Salt 
Lake City. 

Sam Bennion, V-1 Oil Co., Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, who has been an Inde- 
pendent jobber for more than 20 years 
in Utah and Idaho. He has built sev- 
eral service stations which he leases 
out to dealers and has developed an 
annual gasoline volume of 5,000,000 
gal. 

Ken Brower, manager of Husky 
Oil Co. operations throughout Utah 
and Idaho. 


Stanford Wagstaff, president of 
Western States Refining Co., Salt Lake. 
He became vice president of Western 
States five years ago, succeeded to the 
presidency last year. A community 
leader, he is a member of the Utah 
Bar Assn. 


Georgia Jobbers 
Oppose Toll Roads 


A resolution opposing construction 
of any “toll roads” in the state was 
one of several resolutions adopted at 
the fall convention of the Georgia 
Independent Oilmen’s Assn. 

Other resolutions adopted: 

1. Opposed any law requiring pre- 
payment of ad valorem property tax 
on motor vehicles before issuance of 
annual license tags. 


2. Opposed any diversion of motor 
fuel taxes and license tag fees to 
municipalities. 

3. Reaffirmed opposition to any 
federal law which would restrict, by 
quotas, imports on crude oil and 
residual fuel oils. 


... in brief 


Texas Marketers Elect — John F. 
Adams, of Corsicanna, has been 
elected president of the Petroleum 
Marketers Assn. of Texas, succeeding 
C. D. Daniel. The association, at its 
annual convention in Dallas last week, 
passed resolutions, (1) urging Texas to 
“equalize” the tax between gasoline 
and butane, and to “equalize” the 
method of handling tax exemptions, 
and (2) urging Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion investigators to stop their “ha- 
rassing tactics” on wholesalers, and 
to “abide by the ruling of the Secre- 
tary of Labor.” 








Many a petroleum distributor is 

a masked man—known to his sup- 
plier merely as a bulk plant or 

a gallonage figure. This cold, 
remote relationship doesn’t exist 

at Richfield. Marketing exclusively 
through independents, Richfield 
knows its distributorships, but more 
than that, knows the men in 
charge of them. In friendly, 
personal fashion, Richfield officials 
dig in with their distributors, 

help solve their special problems 
of competition, supply, distribution, 
etc. Think of it—these petroleum 
experts are men you can deal 

with directly and personally about 
your business. 


It’s a unique, down-to-earth 

spirit that caused one distributor to 
remark recently, “These Richfield 
men act more like your partners 
than your suppliers.” 


Moreover, Richfield sees that its 
Distributors enjoy the freedom 

of a franchised territory, the bene- 
fits of big-time advertising, the 
rewards of expert marketing know- 
how, and countless other ad- 
vantages. 


If you feel you’re a masked 
man—contact Richfield today. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 
542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 
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Charles Mangiolardo, Standard Esso dealer; (Standing) Thomas 
Brandt, Automotive Service sales manager; Robert McHose, 
Standard Esso chief clerk; Preston Walls, Sun Oil sales; 
Elis Meleizen, Gulf sales. This meeting set up plans for all 


of Berks County 


MEETING OF OIIC COMMITTEE members who set up 
Oil Progress Week activities. Left to right: (Seated) James 
Lutz, American Oil; Charles S. Gehret, Atlantic jobber; John 
D. Rupp, Atlantic sales; Harvey Remington, Cities Service 
jobber; N. Eugene Kiefer, Standard Esso operations manager; 
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MAYOR of Reading, James B. Bamford, signs Oil Progress Week WINDOW DISPLAY on one of Reading’s downtown 

proclamation. Left to right: James Quinn, American Oil; Preston streets. Space was donated by the Berks County Chamber 

Walls, Sun Oil; N. Eugene Kiefer, Esso Standard; John D. Rupp, of Commerce to help promote Oil Progress Week 
celebration 


Atlantic Refining 


BERKS COUNTY JOBBERS who help put the Oil Progress Russell Yoder, James M. Long, Ralph E. Hendrickson; (Third 
Week program together, left to right, are: (First row) Ralph row) Elwood Wanner, Glen Toberman, Thomas Brandt; (Fourth 
Adams, Allyn Y. Huntzinger, Harvey Remington, Ralph Haller, row) E. B. Cummings, Wayne Henne, George Levengood, Ray 
J. Wanner Drase, James Kurtz; (Second row) Charles S. Gehret, M. Griesmer 
































SCALE MODEL of first successful oil well in U.S. displayed on truck supplied by jobber Charles L. Gehret 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


A City Observes Oil Progress Week 


Oil Jobbers and major company men in Reading, Pa., this 
month pitched in to show what co-operation can do in getting oil’s 


story across to the public. 


In a full-scale Oil Progress Week 
campaign, Reading oil men saturated 
the Berks County area with informa- 
tion telling how aggressively competing 
oil companies serve the nation. 

Using publicity tools provided by 
the Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee, plus a few they made them- 
selves, the oil men began by having 
Reading Mayor James B. Bamford 
proclaim the week of Oct. 11 to 17 
to be Berks County Oil Progress Week. 

Then special programs were put on 
radio and television. The OIIC film 
Two Equals Three was shown on tele- 
vision, and the radio programs were 
built around interviews with local oil 
men. 


Window displays also were used to 
tell the people of Reading about Oil 
Progress. Local oil men got permission 
to use four display windows in down- 
town Reading and oil industry displays 
were set up. 

High point of the week was the 
Berks County Oil Progress Week din- 
ner which was addressed by Willard 
W. Wright, general sales manager of 
the Sun Oil Co. 

Outdoor Displays—An attention- 
getter in downtown Reading was a 
huge scale model of the original Drake 
Well which was mounted on a job- 
ber’s truck. This model of America’s 
first successful oil well was displayed 
on Reading’s Penn Square. 
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Outdoor advertising was also used 
to tell the oil’s story. Rental of five 
signs displaying 24-sheet Oil Progress 
posters was financed by five of the 
major oil companies operating in the 
area. 

School Activities—Local oil men 
gave special attention to school pro- 
grams. The School Activities Com- 
mittee borrowed four Oil Progress 
Week films and made 26 showings to 
3,900 students and teachers in 10 
schools in Berks County. The Com- 
mittee also secured orders from schools 
for enough rican Petroleum Insti- 
tute educational booklets for 644 stu- 
dents to use in their science studies. 
Members of the committee also made 
several speeches in the Berks County 
high schools. 

Newspapers and Civic Clubs—Part 
of the success of the Oil Progress pro- 
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gram was due to the co-operation given 
by the local newspapers and civic 
clubs. The city’s newspapers published 
three illustrated articles on OLIC activ- 
ities and two shorter items. 

In addition, most of the city’s civic 
clubs put on special Oil Progress Week 
programs with the help of local oil 
men. At meetings of two Lions Clubs, 
the Rotary Club and the Kiwanis Club, 
OIIC committee members presented 
the OIIC film American Frontier and 
spoke on Oil Progress. 

In addition to these special activities, 
the OIIC committee distributed dis- 





play material for use at service stations, 
and on trucks and cars. 

Jobbers’ Part—The work of Inde- 
pendent oil jobbers in executing all of 
these projects was praised by major 
company men who headed the OIIC 
committees for Berks County. In a 
special letter of commendation, these 
committee leaders said, “The Inde- 
pendent distributors, by their exem- 
plary spirit of participation in the tasks 
of planning, organizing and executing 
the (Oil Progress Week) projects .. . 
were a major factor in producing a 
splendid (success) .” 


TWO CELEBRATIONS IN ONE were held by the Valley Oil Co., Middleton, 
Conn., which observed its 40th anniversary in conjunction with Oil Progress Week. 
Watching Mrs. William F. Briggs cut the cake are John J. Leu (left), vice president 
of the American Oil Co., New York, which supplies Valley Oil; George H. Stetson, 
general manager; and William F. Briggs, president of Valley Oil. Mr. Leu, principal 
speaker at the anniversary banquet, traced Valley Oil’s history from its founding 
in 1913 through its phenomenal growth during the last 10 years, when its dollar sales 
quadrupled, fuel oil customers rose from 1,200 to 4,000 and service stations increased 
from five to 50. He added that the progress of the entire oil industry could best be 
told by the progress of a large number of companies like Valley Oil 


Oil Industry Hears Its Top Men 


Oil company executives last 
week warned repeatedly of the 
danger of government encroach- 
ment on the oil industry, in Oil 
Progress Week speeches through- 
out the country. 


Even the modest price in- 
creases in June b ht vicious 


criticism from Ingress, one 
speaker noted. 


Another said, America’s 2,000,000 
oil people need to know each other 
better. Then they must work together 
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to fend off the straight jacket of regu- 
lations that threatens the industry. 

In Baltimore, P. C. Spenser, presi- 
dent of Sinclair Oil Corp., asserted 
that the greatest threat to the oil in- 
dustry’s ability to supply the nation 
with essential petroleum products lies 
in the political field. 

Proposals for nationalization or re- 
strictive government control, together 
with continuous investigations and 
harassment, pose greater risks to the 
industry than any operational hazard 
inherent in the business, he declared. 

“The oil industry . . . is not adapt- 


able to socialization,” he added. “Ex- 
perience, at home and abroad, has 
proved that it flourishes . . . under a 
free economy with its incentives, but 
falters and fails when forced to live 
under a system of restraints and con- 
trols.” 


Why It Grew—Speaking at an Oil 
Progress Week luncheon in St. Louis, 
Bruce K. Brown, Pan-Am Southern 
president, warned that the oil industry 
“must strike back at every opportunity 
at those who say, ‘anything that im- 
portant ought to be run by the federal 
government.’ ” 

To controvert that idea, he said, the 
industry must bring out the truth that 
the petroleum business has reached its 
present size only because it has re- 
mained free of government domina- 
tion. 

“Unlike the electric power industry, 
our industry has not been subject to 
competition from government-owned 
installations,” Brown said. “Unlike the 
railroads, we have not been hamstrung 
by a multitude of restrictive regula- 
tions by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that still incentive and 
stifle initiative. 

“Unlike agriculture, our industry 
has not had to live under the threat 
of wide price fluctuations, caused by 
mass purchases and sales of surplus 
commodities by the federal govern- 
ment. The governments of the states 
in which oil is producible do a much 
better job of tailoring oil production 
to meet current demand than would 
ever be possible in the case of food- 
stuffs. 

“What I am saying,” said Brown, 
“is that, in my sincere opinion, petro- 
leum products would not be so plenti- 
ful and cheap as they are today 
except for the fact that the industry 
has not been overregulated.” 


Unfairly Attacked—“The most im- 
portant factor of all in oil conserva- 
tion,” said B. Brewster Jennings, 
president of Socony-Vacuum, “is our 
right to do business as free men, 
risking Our money as we see fit and 
taking the consequences as_ they 
come.” 


He was speaking at New York 
City’s fifth annual Oil Progress Week 
luncheon. 

Listing financial solvency as another 
of the more important roads to oil 
conservation, Jennings recalled the 
“deep resentment” he felt about “some 
of the utterly unfair things said during 
the Congressional hearings on gaso- 
line and crude oil prices last summer.” 

He pointed out that gasoline prices 
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had been virtually unchanged for 
three years and crude oil prices for 
five years, while practically all other 
goods and services went up, but: 

“When modest increases were made 
in June of this year we were accused 
of collusion, greed and worse.” 


Denies ‘Rigging’—At Newark, N.J., 
E. W. Endter, president of the Cali- 
fornia Oil Co., declared before a meet- 
ing of 500 oil men and community 
leaders that charges that the oil in- 
dustry over-prices its products are 
entirely erroneous. 

“We don’t rig prices,” he said, “and 
because of the highly competitive 
nature of the oil business, we couldn’t 
even if we wished.” If they have been 
manipulated, he added, it has been 
for “the benefit of the consumers.” 

Mr. Endter said that the oil industry 
pledges “not to violate the public 
trust” and will “place its records of 
efficiency, management and economy 
against any other industry on earth.” 

He was introduced by W. Chalmers 
Burns, president of Hartol Petroleum 
Corp. and chairman of the New York- 
New Jersey District OI[C. The lunch- 
eon was sponsored by the New Jersey 
OIIC in conjunction with the New 
Jersey Oil Trades Assn. and Fuel Oil 
Distributors Assn. 


Depletion Allowances—OPW activ- 
ities in the Rocky Mountain region 
were headlined by Robert M. Bart- 
lett, vice president, general sales, Gulf 
Oil Corp., and vice president of the 
API marketing division. 

Speaking at luncheons in Denver, 
Salt Lake City and Casper, Wyo., he 
said that the oil industry is making 
important strides in conservation of 
our petroleum resources and in im- 
proving living standards by better 
marketing. 

He warned against reducing the oil 
depletion allowance, but painted an 
optimistic picture of the industry’s 
contributions to the national economy. 

“A reduction of the allowance,” he 
predicted, “would mean higher prices 
for petroleum products and a perilous 
lag in building up the oil reserves we 
need for military preparedness. 

“Any rash or ill-considered action 
regarding the reduction of the per- 
centage depletion provisions can dis- 
courage new explorations for oil the 
way a tourniquet can discourage the 
flow of blood,” he declared. 


Teamwork Needed — “America’s 
two million oil men must make a 
greater effort to know each other” 
before the public can be sold on the 


integrity and progressive nature of the 
oil business,” said Stanton K. Smith, 
national OIIC chairman, at an Oil 
Progress Week meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Oil Men’s Assn. 

“It isn’t enough to be able to talk 
with authority just about the market- 
ing end,” he said, “We should know 
the fundamentals of exploration 
leading to the discovery of new fields, 
the sound conservation methods used 
to develop these fields, the major re- 
fining techniques, and the reasons why 
petroleum transportation is man’s most 
efficient system of moving goods to 
market.” 

Oil customers are uninformed and 
misinformed about such matters, he 
explained, “and we are about the only 
people to whom they can turn for 
enlightenment.” 

Mr. Smith said most marketers think 
of their particular segment of the oil 
business as an “industry in itself.” 
Marketers are apt to consider other 
phases as a “more-or-less automatic 
process,” he said. 

He cited the “attacks . . . being 
made on our entire industry by mis- 
guided people in and out of govern- 
ment” as a prime example of the 
need for greater knowledge of the oil 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


industry. “All of the schemes that 
propose to strait jacket the oil busi- 
ness . . . would hit us marketers hard 
if they should be adopted,” he said. 


Raps Divorcement—As an example, 
he pointed to the divorcement pro- 
posal to disintegrate oil companies. 
In the first place, he said, such a move 
might well cause wholesale oil prices 
to rise. In the second it would be an 
opening wedge for an attack on mar- 
keters. 

He noted that “a recent head of 
the antitrust division of the Justice 
Department said there were too many 
service stations. If he had had his 
way, he would have closed up half 
or more of these stations. Why? Be- 
cause he was convinced that compe- 
tition is inefficient and wasteful.” 


This is a good time to tell the story 
of the oil industry according to Mr. 
Smith, because people are interested 
in issues now facing this business. 

“People are vitally interested in such 
issues as the tidelands, the depletion 
allowance, crude oil imports, and the 
cost of finding oil,” he said. “If we 
can’t give them the answers promptly 
and correctly . . . our customers may 
make wrong decisions when they go 
to the polls or talk to their repre- 
sentatives.” 

He concluded that every marketer 
should put into practice the “first 
and most important principle of good 
public relations: “Those who know 
you will think well of you.’ ” 





G. Stewart Brown 


New OIIC Chairman 
Is Veteran Reporter 


G. Stewart Brown, veteran newspa- 
per and publicity man, will take over 
as national chairman of the Oil Indus- 
try Information Committee on Jan. 1. 

At present, he is public relations 
manager for Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Brown was born in Buckeye, 
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Ariz., in 1905. And he started his 
writing career with the local weekly 
newspaper. During high school days, 
he became a correspondent for the 
Arizona Republic at Phoenix. 

While attending the University of 
Arizona, he took on a part-time job as 
a reporter for the Tucson Daily Star. 
By the time he was graduated in 1927, 
he had earned enough money to make 
a European tour. 

He started his first full-time news- 
paper job in France. He joined the 
staff of the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s Paris edition. 

In 1929 he joined the United Press 
and became assistant manager for the 
press association’s Paris office. He was 
promoted to manager of the Rome 
office in 1931 and accompanied For- 
eign Minister Dino Grandi on his offi- 
cial visit to President Hoover late 
that year. 

In 1932 he was appointed Geneva 
bureau manager and covered a series 
of League of Nations conferences, the 
Sino-Japanese dispute, the Stresa and 
Lausanne conferences, -and many 
others. Then he was made manager for 
the Balkans in 1934 with headquarters 
in Vienna. 

Mr. Brown returned to Italy as area 
manager in 1935, just before Italy’s 
invasion of Ethiopia. He remained 
there until 1939 when he became di- 
rector of information for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in Washington. Later, 
as vice chairman in charge of national 
public relations, he planned all major 
Red Cross national publicity and fund 
raising campaigns for five years. 

He returned to Italy once again in 
1945 as director of public relations for 
the Allied Commission and then head- 
ed the United States Information Serv- 
ice in Italy until 1946. At that time 
he returned to Washington as deputy 
director of the Office of Information 
and Educational Exchange. 


LITERATURE 


British Book Lists 
World's Oil Companies 


Oil and Petroleum Year Book—1953, by 
Walter E. Skinner, 328 pages, stiff cloth 
binding, published by Walter E. Skinner, 
20 Copthall Ave., London, E. C. 2., England, 
price $4. 

This British directory lists 84Q com- 
panies of many countries, engaged 
in all branches of the oil "a 
Typical information given about com- 
panies includes a short description of 
their operations, where they operate, 
amount of capital, and, in some cases, 
a brief resume of recent earnings. 
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C.W.! New cab sealing against dust, drafts! 
boards! 


. completely rustproofed 


roof ignition! Truck-o-matic trans- 


ive, available! 





New! Lower Lines! Pick-up and panel 
floors knee-high for loading ease! Lower 
running board for easier entry! Lower hood 
for greater visibility! New, low center of 
gravity for road-hugging stability! 
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What's Ahead for Product Lines? 


Small diameter pipe lines can 
transport petroleum products to 
bulk plants for 0.24¢ to 0.73¢ 
per gal. less than trucks. 


This low-cost direct pipe line 
transportation will probably be- 
come available as soon as the 
densely populated areas are ade- 
quately served by large diameter 
pipe lines, according to *Herbert 
E. Fisher, Houston, managing 
director of Kaneb Pipe Line Co. 


Viewing the future of products pipe 
lines, Mr. Fisher believes more large 
diameter cross-country pipe lines will 
be built in coming years, but most of 
them will be jointly owned because 
of construction costs ranging from 
$40,000 to $100,000 per mile. The 
future growth of these pipe lines can 
be guessed from the fact that large 
diameter pipe lines are already com- 


*Address before Tennessee Oil Men's 
Assn., Knoxville, Tenn., Oct. 6. 


50-Mile Pipe Line 


Haul 


peting for densely populated markets 
heretofore supplied only by barges 
and tankers. 

Mr. Fisher admits, however, “There 
are still many inland areas which can 
best be served throughout extensive 
waterways. But as consumption in- 
creases, even many of these points can 
be more economically served by large 
diameter pipe lines than via water- 
ways.” 

Once these large systems are in op- 
eration, a network of smaller lines is 
foreseen distributing products into 
more remote consuming areas through 
2-inch, 3-inch, 4-inch, and 6-inch pipe. 

“We see no reason,” says Mr. Fisher, 
“why many bulk stations and, in rare 
instances, high volume retail outlets, 
could not be economically served di- 
rect by pipe line.” 

Economic Factors—Most short haul 
business is now done by transport 
trucks, with costs constantly increasing 
and highway congestion becoming a 
more serious problem each year. This 


Volume Moved (Gals.) Per Day 


50,000 
0.61¢ 
0.37¢ 


100,000 
0.61¢ 
O.21¢ 


Truck rate per gal 
Pipe line cost per gal. .. 


200,000 400,000 
0.61¢ 0.61¢ 
0.14¢ 0.07¢ 





0.40¢ 
$ 400 
$146,000 


0.47¢ 
$ 940 § 
$343,100 


0.54¢ 
2,160 
$788,400 


Savings per gal. . 


Truck rate per gal . 
Pipe line cost per gal. .. 


Daily savings ......... 


is the business that may eventually be 
taken over by small diameter pipe 
lines. 

Mr. Fisher says two factors are im- 
portant in comparing truck and pipe 
line transportation: 

—The cost for additional through- 

put in a given line is quite nominal 
(a maximum of about 10¢/bbl. even 
when more pumps must be added to a 
line). The cost of transporting addi- 
tional products by truck, however, is 
the same per gallon regardless of vol- 
ume. 
—Normally a pipe line takes the 
shortest distance between two points 
while trucks often must take more 
circuitous routes. 


Comparing Costs—Mr. Fisher com- 
pares the cost per gallon for transport- 
ing low volumes through small pipe 
lines over distances ranging from 10 
to 100 miles, with the costs of perform- 
ing the same service by trucks (see 
chart above). 

He makes this comparison: 

Let us assume two hypothetical ex- 
amples where the pipe line distances 
between the origin and destination 
points are 50 and 75 miles respectively 
and the highway mileage approxi- 
mately 10% longer. We find that the 
net saving per gallon varies from a 
minimum of 0.24¢ to a maximum of 
0.73¢ which means an annual added 
profit of $44,000 to over $1,000,000, 
depending on the volume handled and 
the distance transported. 


A breakdown of Mr. Fisher’s com- 
parisons is shown in the tables below. 

Trucks v. Pipes—There are many 
points in a marketer's trade territory 
in which the daily requirements are 
considerably lower than the 50,000, 
100,000 and 200,000 gal. per day used 
in the examples, Mr. Fisher points out. 
He adds, “There are, however, some 
areas where one or a group of mar- 
keters could advantageously use small 
diameter pipe lines in place of trans- 
port trucks. Such pipe lines can be 
built by outside independent capital 
or as shipper-owned facilities. 

“In either event, low cost pipe line 
transportation can be made available,” 
he contends. 

Regarding the place of trucks in 


75-Mile Pipe Line Haul 


Volume Moved (Gals.) Per Day 
50,000 100,000 200,000 400,000 
0.82¢ 0.82¢ 0.82¢ 0.82¢ 
0.50¢ 0.28¢ 0.17¢ 0.09¢ 





0.32¢ 0.54¢ 
$ 540 


$197,100 


0.65¢ 0.73¢ 
$ 1,300 $ 2,920 
$474,500 $1,065,800 
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this situation, Mr. Fisher says: 

“We wish to put particular emphasis 
on the use of the smaller diameter pipe 
line systems to replace the long truck 
hauls and some of the shorter hauls in 
the congested areas. This does not 
mean, however, that transport trucks 
will not continue to play a very im- 
portant part in the distribution of 
petroleum products. They are an es- 
sential element in the network of 
distribution.” 


Sunray Line Will Serve 
Mississippi River Area 


A new pipe line will soon be con- 
structed connecting Sunray Oil’s re- 
fineries at Allen and Duncan, Okla., 
with a terminal on the Mississippi 
River at West Memphis, Ark. The 
35,000-b/d line and terminal facili- 
ties also will be available to other re- 
finers in southern and central Okla- 
homa. 


From the river terminal, products 
can be moved by barge to distribution 
points along the Mississippi and Ohio 
River. Sunray says river terminals at 
Memphis, Tenn.; Cairo, Ill.; Evans- 
ville, Ind.; and Paducah and Louis- 
ville, Ky., are expected to be within 
the area that can be served econom- 
ically by the new pipe line. 

In addition, the large consuming 
areas of Little Rock and Fort Smith, 
Ark., can be served from points where 
the line passes through central Arkan- 
sas. Terminals will be built at Fort 
Smith, Conway and West Memphis, 
Ark. 


... in brief 


Transport Terminal—Dan Dugan Oil 
Transport Co.’s new transport termi- 
nal, now under construction at Man- 
dan, N. D., will have 5,000 square 
feet of floor space for shop and office 
facilities. The shop will handle tractor 
and trailer repair, tire repair, lubrica- 
tion and safety inspection. Office space 
will include a driver’s lounge, super- 
intendent’s and dispatcher’s office, 
and a driver training room. The ter- 
minal, to operate 20 units and employ 
50 men, will begin operation about 
Jan. 1, 1954. 


New Pipe Line—Sinclair Pipe Line 
Co.’s new 83-mile 12-in. products line 
connecting Sinclair's Houston refinery 
with Evangeline System at Port Ar- 
thur, Texas, has been completed. It 
has a capacity of 54,000 b/d. 





FOR FUEL OIL 
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plus greater handling ease in all kinds of weather. 
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National’s exclusive loom-braided construction 
combines extra wall strength with extra flexibility, 
resists flattening and kinking, reels easier. National’s 
petroleum-proof, weather-proof tube and cover are 
impervious to the action of all fuel oils—remain 
flexible even in zero weather. 


Superior performance, under any and all condi- 
tions of service, has made National the Nai tim’s 
Number One Fuel Oil Hose. 


It pays to consult your National Hose Distributor 
—he can guide you wisely, serve you well, and save 
you many dollars annually. Metal Hose & Tubing Co. 
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Increase in Potential Market— 
Spark Plugs and Filter Cartridges 
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FILTER CARTRIDGE sales potential has increased 62% since 1947 while the 
spark plug market has increased only 38%. The chart shows potential markets for 
these items based on the number of cars registered within certain age groups: Spark 
plugs——autos 1-12 years old; Filter Cartridges—autos 1-9 years old 


Filters and Plugs: A Big Market 


The market for spark plugs 
and oil filter cartridges has 
climbed rapidly since 1917. 


Increased use of oil filters in 
automobiles has made a signifi- 
eant change in the TBA mar- 
ket. , 


‘ 


The market for oil filter cartridges 
is 62% larger today than it was in 
1947. And in the same period the 
spark plug market has increased 38%. 

These two items, spark plugs and 
filters, alternate in third and fourth 
places in the TBA sales volume. 

The market estimates quoted above 
have been compiled by the AC Spark 
Plug Division of General Motors 
which makes three TBA replacement 
items under the AC brand: spark 
plugs; oil filters and components; and 
fuel pumps. 

The 38% imcrease in the spark 
plug market represents the rise since 
1947 in registrations of cars one to 
12 years old (considered the best 
market for premium spark plugs). 
But the much greater increase in the 
oil filter market is the result of an- 
other situation. 
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Why the Difference—In the case 
of oil filter cartridges, the best mar- 
ket is considered to be among cars 
1 to 9 years old. This roughly ap- 
proximates the years since oil filters 
have come into general use. While all 
car registrations have been going up, 
the proportion of cars equipped with 
oil filters has been going up even 
faster. The big expansion in filter- 
equipped cars explains why oil mar- 
keters have been finding filter car- 
tridge sales in the top four items on 
the TBA list. 

But the 38% growth in five years 
in the spark plug market has also 
produced a significant addition to 
service station income. For both of 
these products, the over-all increase 
in the market has received littl at- 
tention in the oil industry. This is 
because it has become the custom 
to think of TBA performance only 
in terms of the ratio of dollars to 
1,000 gal. of gasoline. 

Market Analysis—Setting goals in 
the form of TBA ratios for dealers, 
for salesmen, for jobbers, division 
offices, or for a whole company is 
sound enough. It will always be a 
good index to TBA progress. At the 
same time the changing market for 


individual products needs analysis 
from time to time. 

For instance, while the spark plug 
market was growing by 38% since 
1947, it was 80% of total registrations 
in 1947, then dropped to 70% in 
1950, and in two more years climbed 
up again to 79%. A steady high 
volume of new car sales has given 
a different aspect to the automotive 
market. There is a much higher pro- 
portion of recent models. 

New Markets—The same shift in 
the make-up of total registrations 
brings a large, new demand for filter 
replacements. It’s typical of shifts 
that create whole new markets and 
alter old ones. It can be compared 
to the changing demand for shock 
absorbers, and perhaps in the future 
to the changing demand for 12-volt 
batteries and electrical equipment. 

For plugs and filters the trend ahead 
is for an even better market for two 
good TBA profit makers. 


... in brief 








Drain Cock Merchandiser 


E. Edelmann & Co.’s new drain 
cock merchandiser is an 8 x 13-inch 
easel counter card which stocks and 
displays the three fastest selling types 
with % and %-inch pipe threads. 
Drain cocks are packaged in plastic 
bags and mounted beneath identifica- 
tion number and price. 


Tire Budget Plan Hailed 
British-American Oil Company's 
Fisk Budget Plan recently made avail- 
able to its dealers is being given the 
credit for a big boom in B-A tire vol- 
ume, said to be breaking all records. 
The company has collected testimoni- 
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Want to lasso 
MORE customers? 


* 


See Ske 


the franchise with a future for you! 


What do you figure an average steady cus- 
tomer is worth per year—$200—$300 or $400? 
Whatever you figure, you can count on pulling 
more of those cash customers across your drive- 
way IF you've got the kind of backing Skelly 
dealers and jobbers always get! 


Strong talk? Yes! Backed with strong proof! 

Before you make up your mind about any fran- 

chise, make us show you the big why SeteeeCeee ee ee ee eee eteeoeeeeeane 

you'll win more customers when you're doing 

business under the big, red, white, and blue sign mannds andhig ~ strony 

of SKELLY SERVICE. Jot your name on the coupon pin 

now to get the facts! YES! Without obligation, PROVE to me that | can 
. make more money with Skelly! 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Marketing Headquarters: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Division Offices: Kansas City + Chicago «+ St. Paul 
Omaha + Cedar Rapids « Tulsa » Wichita » Denver + Dallas 
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U. S. Patent 
No. 2,557,177 


™ faster unloading 
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/ ® added safety 


i) lowest maintenance 


all at no greater cost with 


WARREN 


MANIFOLD VALVES 


EASY TO ORDER AND INSTALL—Drawings 

and complex engineering information are 

not necessary to get M, RREN Manifold 

Valves for your gree t equipment. For new vehicles, just 
specify WARREN: Available i in 2, 3 and 4 inch sizes with 
any number of valves, any location and angle for connec 
tions, and any type of outlet. Yet custom-built WARRENS 
ore production- priced! 


You are paying for the best in manifolding. 
Are you getting it? 

If not, consider these facts—You can unload 
more gallons per minute, get improved safety 
and cut maintenance worry and expense with 
WARREN Manifold Valves. What's more, 
trouble-free WARREN performance and 
protection can be yours at no greater cost! 
Get all of the facts. Then you'll know how 
WARRENS can serve you better... why 
WARRENS are the First CHOICE of leading 
oil companies, transport equipment manu- 
facturers and operators. 


Write For Full Information Today! 


The exact flanges, connections and fittings 
je need are available in WARREN Mani- 
TD. folds. ey is o hose gate valve in- 
stalled with ie connection. Photo 
courtesy Allegheny Valve Company. 


BE 


WARREN PENNS Y 


T 


WARREN Manifolds provide 
greater flow areas, permit more 
direct and compact piping ar- 
rangements than with cross valves. 


Chek theft 


Guaranteed 
performance 
Lighter weight 
More compact 
Fewer joints 
More capacity 
Complete drainage 
Less turbulence 
No gasket leaks 
Connect at any angle 
Meets all state 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE NEW SNAP SEAL SAFETY 
LAMPS AND CUSTOM BUILT MACHINERY SINCE 1901 


BEI IS MACHINE CO. lA 


LVAWNIA 
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TBA 


als from a number of dealers endors- 
ing the Fisk Budget Plan as a tire sales 
booster. Dealer comments are being 
used, along with a recently adopted 
road hazard guarantee, as a means of 
urging other dealers to go after more 
tire business. 


TBA Display Guide 


TBA merchandise men can get dis- 
play ideas from a brochure put out by 
Advertising Metal Display Co., 4614 
W. 19th St., Chicago 50. It contains 
illustrations of metal display stands, 
counter displays, wall dispensers and 
metal signs, custom-designed for a 
wide line of merchandise. 


Cooling System Care 


Cooling system care is promoted in 
a_ black-and-white window poster 
(11% by 15-inches) made available 
for dealer use by National Carbon 
Co. The company’s products are not 
mentioned. The poster points out the 
danger of leaving last year’s antifreeze 
in the radiator and quotes technical 
sources on the danger of that practice. 





Signaling for Sales 


A service station man near 
Washington, D. C., has built up 
sales of automobile headlamps 
by this simple device: When 
working at the station island he 
keeps a flashlight handy, usually 
in his pocket. Whenever he sees 
a car passing along the highway 
with a headlight not working, 
he signals with the flashlight to 
get the driver’s attention; then 
he points to the car’s headlights. 
In a big percentage of cases, he 
says, the driver will understand 
the signal and pull into his sta- 
tion for a replacement. Not only 
does the service station make a 
sale but most motorists thank 
the station attendant for calling 
their attention to the missing 
light. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Interchange Manifold 


A new interchange manifold for use 
at stations increases delivery efficiency. 
It also permits changing of storage 
tank to dispensing pump ratios in less 
than 30 minutes. The unit has four 
tees with two blank gaskets and two 
flow gaskets between the flange faces. 
Gaskets are interchangeable to provide 
various ratios of products to meet sea- 
sonal peaks. The entire manifold can 
be quickly removed from the vault by 
means of special detachable couplings. 
The manifold assembly includes all 
parts needed to make the complete in- 
stallation. Vaults and covers, with in- 
ner and outer shell to allow for settle- 
ment, are supplied on order. Wheaton 
Brass Works. 


Circle No. 1 on Reply Coupon 


Remote Gasoline Pumps 


Two new remote control gasoline 
pump units are available for service 
stations. One unit serves a_ single 
product and is built for the multi- 
pump type station, feeding as many 
as eight remote control dispensers. 
It features selective operation of dual 
pumping units. A built-in stand-by 
allows balanced use of both motors 
and pumps and permits uninterrupted 
delivery during maintenance or repair. 
The other model also is a dual unit 


which handles two different grades of 
gasoline. Both pumping units contain 
two % hp. motors, and two rotary- 
type pumps. Two air separators can 
be supplied in each unit, eliminating 
the need for separators in the dis- 
pensers. In appearance the two new 
pump units are similar. Internally, 
however, the single product dispenser 
has a single two-inch suction line and 
a single discharge line of the same 
size. The other unit has two intake 
lines and two discharge lines. Gilbert 
& Barker Manufacturing Co. 


Circle No. 2 on Reply Coupon 


Farin Machine Lubricator 


A new lubricator is designed for 
lubricating farm machinery. It uses air 
pressure created by a built-in hand 
pump. This power provides twice the 
amount of pressure needed to lubricate 
the toughest farm machinery fittings. 
Unit weighs only 15 lb. when loaded 
with five pounds of grease. Carrying 
straps permit the lubricator to be car- 


ried easily and special brackets allow 
mounting on tractors. Fully sealed 
parts protect the grease from dirt, dust 
and sand. An extra-long nozzle and a 
three-foot hose swivels in two places 
for convenient use. Aro Equipment 
Corp. 

Circle No. 3 on Reply Coupon 


TEXACO 
OUTBOARD 
MOTOR OIL 


fo 


Lube Measuring Bottle 


Outboard motor oil of The Texas 
Co. is being distributed in a one-pint 
glass bottle with a measuring guide 
printed on the reverse side of the 
package. Measurements are calibrated 
in ounces and fractional pint units for 
the convenience of the user, thus 
eliminating guesswork in mixing. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Circle No. 4 on Reply Coupon 


Paint Remover 


A new paint remover for use on 
automotive vehicles does its job by 
a disintegrating process. The product 
is “flowed-on” the surface and paint 
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EQUIPMENT 


dissolves within five minutes. Only 
a small quantity of residue is left on 
the surface. This is wiped off with 
a damp cloth, leaving the naked metal. 
The paint remover will not harm, 
discolor or stain the vehicle’s metal. 
It contains no carbolic acid and does 
not irritate the skin. One gallon will 
remove all the paint from a large 
automobile. It is priced at $5.69 a 
gallon. J. F. Kerns Co. 
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Battery Chargers 


Specifications and prices on a line 
of six and 12-volt battery chargers 
are given in a catalog. Also included 
are charger-tester combinations. The 
chargers may be used for fast charg- 
ing or batterigs._may be ganged for 
slow charging. Quick Charge, Inc. 

Circle No. 6 on Reply Coupon 


Extinguisher Catalog 


A new catalog of fire extinguishers 
illustrates and describes numerous 
units from small hand types to auto- 
matic systems. Extinguishers are 
shown at work on several types of 
fires, including flammable liquid and 
automotive fires. Randolph Labora- 
tories, Inc. 


Circle No. 7 on Reply Coupon 


Printing Calculator 


A printing calculator handles all re- 
tailing figure operations such as find- 
ing the selling price and per cent of 
markup, mark-downs, listing of de- 


Safe Inflation of Big Truck Tires 


Injuries from blowouts or other high pressure accidents are reduced 
almost to zero in the tire inflating safety racks at the Autocar Division of 
White Motor Co., Ardmore, Pa. The racks resemble small stalls with the two, 
steel-frame rail uprights at either end and three crosspieces, running from the 
five-foot length of each stall, of % in., high alloy steel. When the tires are 
mounted on the wheels, they are placed in the rack and inflated, some up to 90 Ib. 





partmental sales by classification, com- 
puting and checking inventories and 
average prices. Complete description 
is contained in a new folder. Reming- 
ton-Rand Inc. 
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Fire Protection Hose 


A line of industrial fire protection 
hoses is described in detail in a six- 
page bulletin. Construction, perform- 
ance data, sizes, weights, working 
pressures and recommended uses are 
described. Quaker Rubber Corp., divi- 
sion of H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 


Circle No. 9 on Reply Coupon 


Tailgate Loader 


A four-page bulletin gives full de- 
tails on an improved elevating truck 
tailgate. Photographs illustrate the ex- 
clusive manufacturing and safety fea- 
tures of the new unit. 


Circle No. 10 on Reply Coupon 


Electric Hose Reel 


A new folder describes and illus- 
trates the various features of a hose 
reel designed for use on tank trucks, 
fueling pits, and at bulk plants. An 
explosion-proof electric motor re- 
duces hazards. Clifford B. Hannay 
and Son, Inc. 


Circle No. 11 on Reply Coupon 
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STATIONS 


Value, Number of Station Permits Rises in ‘53 


Valuation of service station 
construction permits issued dur- 
ing August, 1953, exceeded by 
467 the dollar valuation of per- 
mits issued in August of last 
year. 


A total of 423 station building per- 
mits were issued in August, 1953, 
compared with 324 permits in the 
same month last year. This represents 
a valuation of $4,853,000, as against 
last year’s total of $4,005,000. 

Although these August building per- 
mits increased substantially over last 
year, their valuation dropped 15% be- 
low the amount approved during 
July, 1953. An interesting aspect of 
this comparison between August and 
July is that while the dollar value of 
August permits was 15% below July, 
mere building permits were actually 
approved in August. Permits approved 
in July totaled 419 compared to 423 
during Augsst. 

The East North Central area led 
the rest of the country in both valu- 
ation and number of permits issued. 
Seventy-five permits valued at $1,225,- 
000 were issued in Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

The second largest area in value of 
permits was the West North Central 
section comprising Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota. Sixty-nine 
station permits were approved in this 
section valued at $983,000. 

In making these estimates of station 
building permits the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics gathers statistics through 
checks with city and town officials. 
Figures include construction only with- 
in urban places—all incorporated 
places of 2,500 population or more 
in 1940—plus a few unincorporated 
civil divisions. 

The statistics presented here repre- 
sent only the number of permits ap- 
proved. They do not represent the 
number of new stations actually start- 
ed each month. 

Statistics do not contain adjustments 
for lapsed building permits, nor for 
the lag between issuance of a permit 
and actual start of construction. 
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(Valuations in thousands of doliars) 
Number Valuation 
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"TSO )Nhe - - : interpreting the oil news 


Midwest 


By Leonard Castle 


Jobbers’ Visitor — O. B. (Oak) 
Lloyd, Continental Oil Co.’s new job- 
ber relations expert, is making at- 
tendance at jobber association meet- 
ings in Conoco territory a part of his 
regular routine. 

His first, on that score, was the 
annual convention of the South Da- 
kota Independent Oil Men’s Assn., 
Oct. 19-20, at Pierre. 

Mr. Lloyd had been Conoco’s gen- 
eral sales manager for the past 15 
years. His new job carries the title 
of executive assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of marketing. He reports on 
jobber relations directly to Harry J. 
Kennedy, Conoco’s vice president of 
marketing, who decided that the im- 
portance of jobbers and dealers, and 
their problems, in today’s marketing 
picture, requires the services of a top- 
flight man devoting all his attention to 
industry relations with them. 

The Target—In his new post, Mr. 
Lloyd will deal primarily with indus- 
try problems concerning jobbers and 
dealers and their suppliers, rather than 
operating problems, such as financing 
and credits. He plans to attend most 
jobber association meetings in 
Conoco’s marketing territory, and all 
sessions of the National Oil Jobbers 
Council. He will be in personal con- 
tact with leaders of the jobber and 
dealer segments whenever the occa- 
sion demands. 

“The jobber has problems,” Mr. 
Lloyd told the writer at Pierre. “We 
realize that, and so do they. My 
present assignment is intended to pro- 
vide a direct channel of communica- 
tion between the jobbers and dealers 
and Conoco’s top management. It is 
unthinkable that we shouldn’t make 
every effort to solve our mutual prob- 
lems before they become serious and 
lead to misunderstanding and rancor.” 
Honored—The National Lubricating 
Grease Institute Spokesman, head- 
quartered in Kansas City, has received 
the “Award of Excellence” for 1953. 

The award is presented each year 
by the Society of Associated Industrial 
Editors to the industrial publication 
having the best appearance and con- 
tent among approximately 600 com- 
peting publications. The Spokesman 


34 


is edited by Harry F. Bennetts, execu- 
tive secretary of the Institute. 

The Grease Institute also took top 
honors last year among trade asso- 
ciations. The Secretary of Commerce 
presented the organization with the 
American Trade Assn. Executives’ 
award given yearly to the trade asso- 
ciation rendering the greatest service 
to both its membership and the public. 
Handy Havler—When fire hit two 
business establishments in Kranzburg, 
S. D., recently, a Dan Dugan Oil 
Transport Co. oil transport came to 
the rescue, hauling water to help fight 
the fire. This is the third time a Dugan 
oil truck has switched from oil to 
water to help fight fires—a year ago 
in Kranzburg and four years ago in 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Lock Repairs Slated—Lock repairs 
at Dresden Island, Mile 271.5 in the 
Illinois River, are tentatively scheduled 
for Jan. 11, 1954, by the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers. Closing period may last 
from one month to six weeks. Unless 
there are “unforeseeable and unusual 
circumstances,” oil shippers see no 
hardship ahead this winter and no ne- 
cessity at this time for installing tem- 
porary pipe lines and pumping equip- 
ment around the locks as in past years. 


Atlantic Coast 


By 
Raymond E. Bjorkback 


Campaign for Oil Heat—It’s a little 
late in the game, but oil heat in the 
New York metropolitan area finally 
is showing some promise of closing 
ranks against natural gas competition. 

One oil heat group, which has been 
putting up perhaps the stiffest fight 
in the area, is trying hard to persuade 
all the others to line up on a master 
campaign. 

That’s the New York Oil Heating 
Assn., Inc. Seconding it strongly is 
the Oil Heat Institute of America. 

On the New York group’s invita- 
tion, a Brooklyn hotel ballroom was 
the scene the other night of the big- 
gest show of oil heat force yet in 
the area. 

The meeting was called in the hope 
of planning a campaign. 

The First Step—That kind of plan- 
ning didn’t get going, but it was 
agreed that plans might be made by 


a committee made up of members 
from each of the eight or more groups. 
Now the committee is to meet at an 
early date, as yet undetermined. 

High time, too. As the New York 
Oil Heating Assn. details the situation, 
it’s too late to say, “It can’t happen 
here.” 

For example: 

“In Brooklyn tremendous pressure 
has been forthcoming from one utility 
company which alone has a quota of 
19,000 gas units. Most of these are 
conversion installations and they really 
are putting them in. 

“The total official figure now is 17,- 
500 and many unfilled orders are on 
the books. The natural gas heat pro- 
motional program has made a marked 
impression on the Brooklyn and (some 
sections) Queens home owners and 
has broken into the market in force— 
actually ripping out oil burners in 
heavy numbers for the first time in 
this area. 

“We know that this one utility 
company has a minimum program 
of 50,000 gas installations in this area 
over a five-year period and if facilities 
increase they will continue to request 
more. 

“With 78 field men doing gas sales 
engineering work, they are doing a 
job. They are getting the home owners 
to accept gas as a cheap competitive 
fuel (although oil now has the cost 
advantage on the basis of an efficient 
burner with a hot water hookup). 
These men are continually on the go, 
turning gas heat leads into sales. The 
oil heating industry in this section has 
felt the blows ..., ” the association 
said. 

Oil Men Following—“Several fuel 
oil dealers have switched to installing 
gas units, and several jobbers now 
carry complete stocks of this equip- 
ment. One fuel oil dealer, who switch- 
ed from installing oil to gas heat, 
installed over 164 units in a six-week 
period. The largest mail-order house, 
which last year installed through deal- 
ers over 95% oil heat, is today in- 
stalling almost 90% gas heat in Brook- 
lyn and Queens—and they have 
branches all over Long Island.” 

Gas vs. Oil—How the utilities are 
selling gas heat on the cost basis is 
explained this way: 

They know the oil heat industry has 
had a honeymoon since 1942—little 
outside competition. They contend 
that oil burners on the average are 
operating at 45-55% thermal efficien- 
cy, with many even below that. 

In oil heat the stack temperature 
and the carbon dioxide varies tre- 
mendously and as a result unless in- 
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REGIONS 


Stallations are properly made, and 
proper tests conducted, most jobs end 
up in the 45-55% bracket. 

Gas, on the other hand, due chiefly 
to the American Gas Assn.’s stand- 
ards, and its AGA laboratory, burns 
with low stack temperatures, carbon 
dioxide and at an almost constant 
figure. Therefore, it is not uncommon 
to find gas burners averaging 70-75% 
thermal efficiency. 

Thus, if you figure oil heat at 50%, 
and compare it with the average gas 
heat job at 75%, gas is 25% more 
efficient to begin with. For every 1.0% 
that you raise your efficiency you save 
1.5% on your fuel bill. 


Stress Cleanliness—Men who have 
been through the oil-vs.-gas mill told 
the gathering that even where oil has 
the cost advantage, appeal to the 
consumer on the basis of cost is the 
wrong appeal—that oil heat cam- 
paigning starts best with the point 
that oil heat is clean, and is most 
effective when it cites all oil’s other 
advantages, too. 

Spasmodic campaigning won't get 
the job done, though, they emphasized; 
“you have to stay with it.” And “you'll 
need money.” 

If they made an impression as good 
as their advice they offered, the day 
may yet be saved. 


Pacific Coast 


By Frank Breese 


Not Quite — Overheard during Oil 
Progress Week: 

A passenger in an elevator of a 
major oil company building in Los 
Angeles noticed the Oil Progress Week 
lapel pin worn by a female elevator 
operator. He asked, “What is that? 
It looks like a drop of oil.” 

“That's what it is,” she replied. 

“What's the occasion?” asked the 
passenger. 

“Oh, this is Standard Oil Week,” 
the girl answered. 

Jim McCloy, Union Oil retail rep- 
resentative, was sporting an OPW 
lapel pin, when he met a friend. The 
friend inquired, “What's that supposed 
to be?” 

“This is Oil Progress Week,” said 
Jim. “That represents a drop of oil.” 
“Aha,” quipped the friend, “just a 
drip.” 


A Different Week—A secretary in 
General Petroleum’s exploration de- 
partment was motoring through San 
Joaquin Valley, listening to a radio 
program as she returned from her 
vacation. 

“We'll pay $5 to the first person 
who phones in with the correct answer 
to this question: What week is being 
celebrated nationally?” the announcer 
stated. 

The secretary heard an assortment 
of answers, none of which were right. 
At a stop, she phoned in her answer, 
“Oil Progress Week.” 

“No, not quite,” replied the an- 
nouncer, audibly disconcerted by an 
unexpected answer. 

Yhen he exclaimed triumphantly, 
“This is National Posture Week.” 


The Real Story—On a very smoggy 
day during Oil Progress Week, a 
seedy-looking panhandler stopped a 
grouv of oilmen across the street from 
the $150,000 pigeon-hole parking lot- 
service station Standard of California 
is building in Los Angeles. He asked 
for a handout, was turned down. 

Before moving on, he pointed at 
the pigeon-hole project and proclaim- 
ed indignantly, “The oil companies 
ought to be putting their money into 
stopping this smog instead of building 
things like that.” 


(The industry has laid out more 
than $13 million for smog abatement, 
including more than $1 million for 
research). 


New Additive Claim—in Los An- 
geles, where smog has been labeled 
the city’s No. 1 problem, a gasoline 
additive advertised as a smog-killer 
has been introduced. 

The product is called Lubal “A” 
and Lubal “K”. An advertisement 
reads, “The new sensation motor sta- 
bilizer . . . gives your car more pep 
and power and new car performance, 
and at the same time (helps) your 
community kill car smog.” It gave no 
details on smog-killing. 

The Los Angeles County Air Pol- 
lution Control District told NPN it 
was not familiar with the product. 
An industry source, close to the smog 
problem, was skeptical although not 
acquainted with the additive. He said 
the problem posed by automotive ex- 
haust fumes is one of combustion and 
questioned whether an additive would 
solve it. 


Good Customers — The farmer is 
one of the petroleum industry’s big- 
gest customers out West. 

T. S. Petersen, president of Stand- 
ard of California, said in a recent 
speech: “You think of gasoline as 
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something which you need to operate 
your family automobile on the streets 
and highways. Yet more than 20% 
of the gasoline sold here in the West 
is used on farms.” 


Gasoline Firm—Gasoline stocks on 
the West Coast are holding steady at 
approximately 23,000,000 bbl. Instead 
of dropping during the summer, gaso- 
line stocks at the end of the vacation 
season stood at the pre-vacation level. 
Instead of climbing during the autumn, 
as expected two months ago, they 
have remained at the 23,000,000 level, 
according to API statistics. 


Octane ‘ “Rothschild Oil Co., 
Los Angeles, claims it has a 10-month 
jump on the field—majors and Inde- 
pendents—with its “platinum-treated 
Ethyl.” The premium fuel, being proc- 
essed in a UOP platformer, is now 
being distributed in the southern Cali- 
fornia market. 

Harry Rothschild, company presi- 
dent, reported it will have a guaranteed 
95 octane rating (Research). He said 
it comes off the run with a leaded 
octane value of 96 but is cross-blended 
“for balance.” 

Said Mr. Rothschild, “No other 
company—major or Independent— 
will have similar Platforming opera- 
tions completed before at least 10 
months. We have an ‘exclusive’ for 
the time being.” 


Look Ahead—Long-range planning 
is best for small business, a West Coast 
TBA supplier believes. Laurence T. 
Greiner, Pacific zone manager of re- 
placement tires for the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., stated recently in a speech: “When 
you chart your business plans for the 
future, set your sights on more than 
just one or two years. Look ahead 
five, six or even 10 years to see which 
way your business may be destined 
to go.” 


Expands in Northwest—Utah Oil 
Refining Co. is expanding its market- 
ing Operation into eastern Washington 
by building 19 service stations and 
buying a number of others. This 
expansion program follows comple- 
tion of an oil products pipe line be- 
tween Salt Lake City and Spokane. 

Utah Ojil’s President E. S. Holt 
says his firm has bought Gardner Oil 
Co., Yakima, which owns bulk plants 
at Yakima and Toppenish, Wash., and 
operates 12 retail outlets. 

Station sites have also been pur- 
chased or leased by the company in 
Pasco, Othello, Quincy, Ephrata, El- 
lensburg, Walla Walla, Kennewick and 
Yakima. Facilities for servicing ac- 
counts will be set up first in Pasco 
and later at Spokane. 
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If It Were Hitched Up Right 
It Could Pull the Load 


A few top leaders of the oil industry seem to 
have done a good job this past OIL PROGRESS 
WEEK in speaking of the industry’s progress. They 
discussed frankly and well in the industry's side of 
some of the charges recently made against it. How 
well those meetings addressed by these speakers 
were attended, reports do not say—and that, pretty 
much, is the crux of the API’s whole public re- 
lations program. 

Speeches of which NPN got copies seem all to 
strike hard at the unfair critics; you may even ac- 
curately call them “defamers” of the oil industry. 
But the important question is who heard or read 
these valuable talks? 

The public relations departments of some of 
the major companies, whose chiefs made good 
talks, did a good job of getting out to the press 
copies of those talks. A quick check of some news- 
papers shows a fair quotation of some. 

However, this is too difficult a time for the oil 
industry generally and for the major companies 
particularly, to rest on what the “news desks” of 
the country’s newspapers may find space to run. 
This is the industry’s most important presentation 
of its defense against the many important charges 
being made against it in courts and in Congress. 

' Nor can it be said that the industry is “too poor” 
to be able to state its case the way it should be. 
If companies think they are “too poor” to pay for 
the rental of a pulpit, they might well consider 
diverting some, at least, of their merchandising ad- 


vertising funds. That could not necessarily be con- 
sidered weakening the sales effort, because before 
one’s commodity advertising can be believed, the 
advertiser must have the confidence and respect of 
its consuming public. Flashing the merit of the prod- 
uct before the customers’ eyes these days may not be 
anywhere near as important in sales response as 
convincing the buyer of the virtues of the company 
and of the industry. 


The attorneys for the international oil companies 
did an outstanding job in setting forth their defense 
in readable, non-technical story form, in reply to 
this government’s and this Republican administra- 
tion’s New Deal charges of belonging to illegal 
foreign “cartels.” But who received this well pre- 
sented defense? Only the court in question, some 
members of the oil industry (thanks almost entirely 
to NPN) and a comparatively small part of the 
general public who saw a small part of the defense 
in some of the big city newspapers. None of it was 
printed in Cleveland papers, for instance, because 
foreign oil is a long way off. 

The international oil companies could be spread- 
ing their individual stories—or if they wish their 
collective story—in full page newspaper advertise- 
ments in a dozen or so important papers of the 
country. This story could be broken down under 
several subjects, and the statement of each subject 
printed by itself. The cost would not be tremendous, 
and the coverage would be extensive as papers used 
would reach most of the thinking portion of the 
population. The cost would be a whole lot less than 
a score or so of dry holes, of which the industry 
drills some 17,000 each year at a cost of from 
$20,000 or $30,000 to a few hundred thousand each. 

Why should the industry gag at a few hundred 
thousand or a few million, in addition to the two 
million it is now spending through the API, to try 
and establish decent respect and understanding for 
itself? 

The cost in time and money to prepare this ad- 
vertising copy on the cartel charges would be 
little, because the lawyers have already done such 
an excellent job of telling it simply. There is no 
need for fancy and expensive drawings. Pictures, if 
desired, could be selected from the thousands of 
photographs the companies now have. As this would 
have been newspaper advertising, the ads could 
have been rushed out and have appeared a week 
or so after the responses had been filed im court, 
or sooner even. 


It is this kind of quick action in reply that is so 
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much needed by the industry. The political attacks 
‘come quickly and unexpectedly. The replies should 
be equally quick. The quicker and harder the replies 
the less those making the charges will like it. Today 
they know they have months or even years of the 
public’s uninterrupted attention for their charges 
to soak in. 


If the attackers knew that they would be replied 
to immediately and vigorously, they would hesitate 
a long while in making the false statements that 
they do. They are really in the business of winning 
votes and to be called and proved liars does not 
help that effort. 


Dissatisfaction on Public Relations Grows 


The directors of the API will discuss the Institute’s 
‘public relations campaign during the Chicago meet- 
ing in November. It is no secret that there is in- 
‘creasing dissatisfaction among top executives of some 
of the biggest oil companies over the character of 
the present effort. 


The chairman of the API directors’ subcommittee 
on the public relations effort, Max Burns, president 
of Shell, it is known, has expressed himself highly 
critically as to the campaign. At the October meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., R. H. Colla- 
cott, assistant to the chairman of the Standard of 
Ohio, gave quite a scholarly but severe speech on 
the API’s campaign, whose value as now conducted 
he seriously questioned. It is no dark secret that the 


top management of Sohio has been discussing the 
campaign in this critical way for some time, even 
to the point of quitting it and devoting their money 
and time to a more concentrated campaign within 
their own operating area. 


Out through the industry we of NPN hear criti- 
cism of the campaign and, while recognizing you 
can get criticism of most anything, this seems to be 
genuine and well thought out. Oil jobbers are par- 
ticularly dissatisfied with it because it leaves them 
out almost entirely and yet their presence at meet- 
ings and on committees is very much sought. 


The jobbers say all they are asked to do is to 
applaud the acts of the majors that are—with the 
exception of one or two ads a year—exclusively 
singled out for praise. Who but the majors, the 
jobbers ask, can drill the deepest wells, build the 
largest tankers, run the biggest refineries? It there- 
fore galls the jobbers to be asked to stand around 
and cheer as the “industry’s” advertising singles out 
these deeds of the majors. 


Then, some jobbers eye a little askance the great 
rush, after 30 years of absolute inactivity, of the 
API to warm up to the jobbers through the API's 
Marketing Department. They wonder: Are the ma- 
jors trying to set the API's Marketing Department 
up belatedly in competition with the jobbers’ long- 
established National Oil Jobbers’ Council that has 
pioneered a slow and tedious path from the grass 
roots, due largely to lack of money? 
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Picking up another stray point of criticism, an 
assistant and modest bulk plant manager of an im- 
portant major company that has been particularly 
active on the Oil Industry Information Committee, 
commented of a booklet on conservation issued 
for this past Oil Progress Week, that it has no facts 
in it, no real story of what oil conservation and 
the fight over it is all about. 

Read it for yourself—“Oil Con-Serves for You”, 
and you will see how the booklet consists only of 
a few trick phrases playing on the word “conserva- 
tion”. It ignores completely the great story of what 
conservation really is, how it was developed and 
how it was fought for by hard-boiled oil men, not 
the characters at Washington or in colleges who 
try to dictate our daily lives and who tried to twist 
conservation about so as to put complete authority 
over oil in Washington. Even now these characters 
are trying to do the same thing from another point 
of attack—the tidelands issue, about which so many 
of them have failed miserably and time and time 
again to tell the least bit of truth. 


Why Isn't the Real Conservation Story Told? 


Why should this marvelous story of one of the 
great developments by the oil industry be so care- 
fully ignored for a lot of idle hurrah? 

And while you are looking at that book, if you 
have ever hitched up a horse, turn to page ten— 
you'll have to count them because they are not 
numbered—and consider how far you could drive 
that horse that is depicted there and the light cart 
he seems to be attached to (see cut on p. 36). 

The industry’s “Old Dobbin” is hitched up to the 
oil industry and its problems in just this fashion. 
Let the horse go ahead and he will be out of the 
shafts because this is a completely new hookup, 
without traces, to what “Old Dobbin” had when 
grandpa gazed all day on his hindquarters. 

Also, did grandpa wear fancy embroidered Mexi- 
can or Texas shoes, except out there in the wild- 
and-wooly? Over the rest of the country he generally 
wore leather boots. Also when he drove—unless he 
was returning home late at night in a “very relaxed 
condition”—he kept the reins fairly taut, at Icast 
the horse could not pull one rein tight from only 
the collar forward. 

The directors of the API, most of whom at least 
must have in their day done a job of “hitchin’ up,” 
should see that there is a good public relations 
campaign properly hitched up to the oil industry, 
not just loafing in the shafts ready to jump clear 
of the load whenever it sees a stray rabbit. 

It also might help if the API built this buggy 
it calls “Con-Serves for You,” with a whippletree. 
That might make it easier to turn a few corners 
when necessary, as well as let the horse pull it more 
steadily and, of course, furnish a means of hooking 
the missing traces on to the outfit. 

Traces and a whippletree ought to help us out 
of some difficulties. 
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Retail ‘Gas Price Cutting Sharpens 


By Frank Holman, NPN Staff Writer 


Sharper price cutting at retail on gasoline in 
some price war areas and another drop in Group 
3 natural gasoline prices featured developments 
in refined products markets last week. Heavy fuels 
were strong, but the lighter grades continued to 
fight uphill against unseasonally warm weather. 


Retail price for regular-grade gasoline sank to a new 
low of 5.5¢ gal. (ex taxes) at a service station in Wyoming, 
Pa. (See below for details of this and other retail price wars). 


Natural gasoline prices dropped 0.375¢ to 5.5¢ for 
Grade 26-70, FOB Group 3, and prospects were said to 
be dim for early reversal of this off-season decline. It was 
pointed out that refiners who buy natural gasoline for 
blending have become “quantity conscious” with one trade 
source declaring that it takes about 45,000 bbls. of natural 
to do the job that 20,000 bbls. of butane will do in im- 
proving starting quality of winter motor fuel. Additionally, 
he said there are substantial savings in transportation of 
butane as compared with natural gasoline. 


Distillate fuel oil stocks, meanwhile, set a new all-time 
record for sixth week running as the heating season en- 
tered its eighth week without any appreciable amount of 
fuel consuming weather. With cargo postponements show- 
ing up at the Gulf and a similar lagging behind on light 
fuel contracts in other marketing areas, there were ready 
sellers in most refining districts. 


But taking into account general supply/demand condi- 
tions, prices for the most part were steady. Several re- 
finers said they still will be net buyers of light fuels for 
interior areas before the winter is out, even though they 
would like to relieve plant storage now. 


Although storage tanks along the East Coast were full, 
stock positions of some plants at the Gulf were so acute 
as to result in sending tankers on without destination, or 
to points where storage was inadequate. Sources said only 
a change in the weather would prevent “distress” in distil- 
lates from worsening at these points. 


Gasoline was easy in nearly all markets, the exceptions 
being product for tanker movement at Chicago’s lake 
front, and in Central Michigan where inventories of higher 
octane grades at certain local plants were low. In virtually 
all other areas—Gulf Coast, Atlantic Coast, and in inland 
markets—it was common knowledge that gasoline could 
be bought readily at “discounts” from low quoted prices, 
but there were no interested buyers. 

Some trade sources declared a bid of “0.375 off” for 
regular-grade gasoline at certain Great Lakes Pipe Line 
terminal points also would find sellers among those who 
had gasoline on, or about to go on, demurrage. No trad- 
ing was reported that would confirm this, however. Sales 
at Franklin Park (Chicago terminal) of the pipe line in- 
dicated brokers, in some instances, were buying at “0.125¢ 
off” and reselling 0.125¢ higher. 


gas markets were easy. A major 
producer of LPG said he was “swimming in a sea of 
propane.” Contract prices, nevertheless, were unchanged 
although industrial and distributor demand was off sharply 
(see P. 41). 
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Residual fuels stiffen—An entirely opposite situation 
from that of most products prevailed in residual fuel as far 
as supply and price conditions were concerned. One Mid- 
west buyer, alone, said he had solicited 11 refiners for 
resale material and found only one who would sell No. 6 
fuel—at 5¢ “premium” ($1.30, Group 3). Other traders 
said open market material was being held for as much 
as $1.35, or suppliers had none to release at all. 

Strength of residuals was pronounced at Chicago where 
principal suppliers raised prices 0.1 to 0.15¢ for Nos. 5 
and 6 fuels and, at same time, held their inventories for 
regular customers only. This was especially true of No. 5 
fuel, said to be tightest of all products. 


In export trading, sale of a large quantity of gas oil 
(exceeding 1,000,000 bbls.) was disclosed. Loading of the 
first cargo of 100,000 bbls. is scheduled for late October 
with price on this and later shipments “based on OIL- 
GRAM (for 48-52 D.L.), date of lifting.” 

Among other foreign developments, Argentina entered 
the market for approximately 6,200,000 bbls. of crude 
oil and gas oil for shipment beginning this December. 
Broken down: crude oil—Kuwait type or sweet crude; 
51 cargoes of 17,500 cubic meters (110,000 bbls.) each, 
or total of approximately 5,610,000 bbls.; delivery, Janu- 
ary-December 1954; bid opening Nov. 2. Gas oil—mini- 
mum 45 cetane with Diesel index also to be indicated; 
90,000 long tons (approximately 650,000 bbls.); delivery, 
December 1953-October 1954; bid opening Nov. 6. 

In the now nationally known Wilkes Barre, Pa. price 
war, retail prices sank to a new low when one service 
station lowered its price for regular-grade gasoline to 5.5¢ 
ex taxes, in Wyoming, a suburb. This posting had the 
distinction of being lowest in the U. S. Meanwhile, retail 
prices not much above the Wyoming station price were 
“common” elsewhere in Pennsylvania’s Susquehanna Val- 
ley, and little or no improvement was noted in other price 
war areas, according to an NPN survey. 

Point by point check follows. All prices are exclusive 
of state and federal taxes, which are shown in paren- 
theses: 


Concord, N. H. (7¢)—“Two or three” stations selling 
one major brand met 18.9¢ gal. price for regular-grade 
posted by several private brand stations. Prices at other 
major brand stations ranged up to 22.9¢, so-called “normal” 
retail price. 

Hartford, Conn. (6¢)—Retail gasoline price situation 
“standing still,” with majority of major brand stations 
posting 17.9¢ for regular-grade, 2¢ below so-called “nor- 
mal”. One private brand station posting 14.9¢, two 15.9¢, 
and “about a dozen” major brand stations 15.9¢. Most 
suppliers either have reduced “normal” 16.3¢ tank wagon 
price to 13.9¢, or are giving “voluntary allowances” of 
“around 2.4¢.” 

Manchester, N. H. (7¢)—Price war spread to several 
outlying towns. Most major brand stations post 15.9¢ for 
regular, with private brands at 14.8¢ and 14.9¢. Tank 
wagon postings remain at “normal” 17.2¢, but most sup- 
pliers give dealers “voluntary allowances” ranging from 
4 to 5.3¢. “Normal” retail is “about 22¢.” 

New Jersey (5¢)—Price war that spreads from Elizabeth 
to Manasquan along shoreline “is no better,” but shows 
none of rapidly-spreading tendencies of wars in 1950, 
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1951, and 1952. “Voluntary” allowances of 1.5¢ (off 
15.9¢ tank wagon) are granted by most supplier in “war” 
area. Retail prices from Elizabeth to shore points mostly 
17.9¢ and 18.9¢, with “a few” 16.9¢ postings at outlets 
handling major brands. “Normal” retail ranges from 20.9 
to 21.9¢. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. (8.5¢)—Little change in retail 
price situation here, with major brand prices still running 
about 5.1 to 6.1¢ gal. under “normal.” A few private 
brands have dropped to 13.4¢; majority of major brands 
are 14.4¢. 

Portland, Me. (8¢)—‘Practically all” major brand sta- 
tions have cut regular-grade to 15.9¢. One private brand 
station in Portland posts 13.9¢. “Normal” retail considered 
20.9¢. Tank wagon price is “normal” 16.5¢, but most 
suppliers grant “voluntary allowances” of 4.6¢. 

Providence, R. I. (6¢)—Some improvement noted in 
retail picture here. Most major brand stations post 17.9¢ 
and 18.9¢ for regular, with private brands at 16.9¢ and 
17.9¢. “Normal” retail considered 21.4¢. 

Reading, Pa. (7¢)—War of over a month’s standing 
unbated. Prices mostly are 4¢ below so-called “normal” 
at 12.4¢ tank wagon, 16.9¢ retail. 


Springfield, Mass. (7¢)—Most major brand stations 
in Springfield proper post 17.9¢ for regular, with private 
brands at 14.9¢ and 15.9¢. “About 21.9¢” is so-called 
“normal”. “Voluntary allowances” of 3.1¢ to 4¢ off 
“normal” 17¢ tank wagon price are being given dealers. 

Syracuse, N. Y. (6.4¢)—Price war has “simmered down,” 
with most major brand stations posting 19.5¢ for regular; 
private brands range from 17.2¢ to 19.5¢. “Normal” is 
considered 23.5¢. Tank wagon of 14.9¢ is 2¢ below 
“normal” 16.9¢. 


Toledo, Ohio (7¢)—No improvement in price war here. 
All private brand stations now selling regular at 16.9¢ 
with most major brands at 17.9¢ and 18.9¢. Retail prices 
at Standard of Ohio company-operated stations are 18.9¢ 
on west side of Maumee River, 17.9¢ on east side. Situ- 
ation described as “fluid”—prices moving up, down, and 
then back up, from day to day. “Normal” retail in Toledo 
is 21.1¢. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa. (7¢)—Tank wagon prices took another 
“header”—1¢ this time—to 3.7¢ as posted by two major 
suppliers. Retail prices also hit new low of 5.5¢ at one 
station in Wyoming, on outskirts of Wilkes Barre. Most 
suppliers in Wilkes Barre area still post 4.7¢ tank wagon 
for regular, and say situation is “fluid” or “getting worse.” 
Retail prices of 5.9¢, 6.9¢, and 7.8¢ are “common” in 
Susquehanna Valley. 

York, Pa. (7¢)—Prices about 6¢ “off normal”: tank 
wagon of most marketers is 10.9¢; retail prices generally 
14.9¢. 


Gulf Coast 


Large Export Sale Disclosed 


One sizable trade to interrupt the prolonged quiet at 
Gulf the past week was an export term sale of gas oil. 
Prompt, spot sales were virtually at a standstill, and prices 
for most products were easy. 

A major refiner disclosed selling a “large” quantity 
(over 1,000,000 bbls.) of gas oil for export during the 
year ahead. The first cargo is to load late this month, with 
the price on this and subsequent quantities to be “based 
on OILGRAM, date of lifting.” 
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“Plentiful supply” sums up the position of most refin- 
ers on most products. There were reports that at least 
four cargoes of No. 2 fuel that originally were scheduled 
for October movement had been postponed until No- 
vember. 


Almost every refiner was a ready seller of spot gasoline 
if he could find an interested buyer. One sale of a small 
cargo of low sulfur heavy fuel, the firmest product price- 
wise, was reported at “S¢ over” the generally quoted price 
($1.85) for ordinary bunker fuel. 

Three refiners reported new quotations, none of which 
affected the lows of price ranges quoted generally for 
cargo lots. A major refiner quoted 12.75¢ gal. for 93 oct. 
premium gasoline. An independent offered No. 2 fuel in 
cargo lots at 8.25¢ and bunker “C” fuel at $1.85. Another 
Independent reported reductions of 0.25¢ in his prices 
for regular-grade gasoline and kerosine, 0.375¢ for 48-52 
d.i. gas oil, and 5¢ bbl. for bunker “C” fuel. 

Citing overall weakness in spot cargo prices, some 
traders declared that further reductions in refinery runs 
are in order. Refineries at the Gulf have produced ap- 
proximately 2,189,000 b/d of products so far this month. 
This rate is about 90,000 b/d below that of September. 


Chicago District 


Residual Fuel Prices Up 0.1¢ 


Most grades of residual fuel were priced 0.1¢ higher in 
Chicago District last week following advances reported by 
most suppliers. Light fuels were slack because of warm 
weather; nevertheless, a small amount of open market 
trading was disclosed. Gasoline was quiet with prices steady. 


Increases by suppliers for heavy fuels raised range lows 
for three grades by 0.1¢. Products quoted higher were: 
No. 5 low-sulfur fuel at 7¢; No. 5 high-sulfur, 7 to 7.5¢; 
and No. 6 low-sulfur, 6.2 to 6.375¢, FOB Chicago District. 
Open market traders said all grades of residual were closely 
held by suppliers. 

Although demand for light fuels still was quiet, con- 
siderably more trading was disclosed than earlier this month. 
Marketers reported sales of range oil at prices ranging from 
10.5 to 10.875¢ and of No. 2 fuel from 9.625 to 9.8754, 
FOB Chicago District. Sales were in transport lots. Sup- 
pliers quoted range oil at 10.5 to 11.5¢, No. 2 at 9.625 to 
10.5¢. 

Broker offerings of “pipe line” regular-grade gasoline 
ranged from 12.875 to 13.125¢ with both purchases and 
sales disclosed at 12.875¢. Suppliers’ prices for regular 
gasoline ranged from 12.85 to 13.6¢, Chicago District, 
premium-grade from 13.85 to 14.6¢, down on the range 
highs from 12.625¢ and 13.625¢, respectively. 


Atlantic Coast 


Distillate Trading Continues Quiet 


A change to colder weather is needed to “save” the dis- 
tillate price situation, according to East Coast supply re- 
ports the past week. There was virtually no open market 
trading. Buyers of barge lots of kerosine and No. 2 fuel 
remained out of the market, and gasoline and heavy fuel 
trading also was quiet. 
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18 
11 6-11 625 


11.75-12.25 

(2)11 . 75-12 .25 
11.75-12 
11.75 


10 .625-11 . 126 
10 .625-10,875 (2) 
10 .625-10 875 


15 .4-15.7 
15 3-15 .6 


16(2) 
14.4-16.6 
14.4 


14.15-14.6 


3-14 1 
(@)14.5-14.6 
14.4 
(2)13 .4-14.8 
18.4 


15.152 





15.15(2) 
14.15(8) 


15.5 15.5 
14.25 


15.15(2 
14.153 


14.25 


14.157 


15 .15(2 


15.15 16.15 
& } 14.15 


14.15 14.158 


15.5 15.5 15.5 
14.25 14.25 14.25 





Warm weather at the time that distillate stocks are 
topping out was plaguing most refiners and terminal oper- 
ators. This was indicated in reports that terminal storage 
for short term rentals was “almost impossible” to find, 
plus reports that at least four clean tankers suitable for 
transporting No. 2 fuel suddenly were offered on the 
charter market. 


It was said also that “one or two” cargoes of No. 2 fuel 
for which there was not adequate storage at destination 
were enroute to the seaboard from the Gulf. This could 
mean “distress” oil unless some hasty exchanges or re- 
routing are arranged. 

At New York harbor, reports continued that a bid of 
9.4¢ would bring out sizable quantities of No. 2 fuel; 
most harbor suppliers quoted 9.9¢ for barge lots. Kerosine 
demand also showed no signs of life. 

Another “weakening” factor in the distillate picture was 
the ability of spot cargo buyers to lay down No. 2 fuel 
at prices ranging from 0.25¢ to 0.3¢ below the prevalent 
contract delivered cargo prices (9.3¢ at New York). 

Heavy fuel was described by most sources as “firmest 
product,” and the oil least affected by the weather. The 
“differential” between New York and Gulf Coast prices 
for residual is relatively narrow at 40¢ per bbl., and the 
slight firming in dirty ocean rates left little or no leeway 
for “cheap” oil to enter coastal terminals. 


40 


Midwestern (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 


Open Market Buyers Bid for No. 6 


Open market buyers in the Midwest last week generally 
indicated tha: No. 6 fuel could be had only on a bid basis 
and even then actual quantity available was not large. 

Light fuels still were sluggish, but refiners said some 
orders were “straggling in.” Gasoline was in seasonal 
decline; however, jobber reports from several cities indi- 
cated warm weather kept retail sales at high level. Refiners’ 
prices were unchanged for all products. 

Closeness with which residual fuels were being held was 
pointed up by buyer who said he had paid $1.30, Group 3, 
for 10 cars of No. 6. Tank car marketers generally said 
their prices ranged from “Group 3 Journal low (currently 
$1.25) to 5¢ over.” One marketer who had material avail- 
able at “the low” for balance of October, later in the week 
said he was “sold up” and had nothing to sell to open 
market customers for shipment in the immediate future. 
Refiners’ quotations for No. 6 ranged from $1.25 to $1.30. 

Resellers disclosed sales of No. 1 fuel at 7.875¢, Group 
3, and of No. 2 fuel at 7.5¢ and 7.625¢; suppliers’ quota- 
tions ranged from 8.625 to 8.875¢ and 8 to 8.125¢, 
respectively. Marketers’ offerings of No. 1 ranged from 
7.875¢ and for No. 2 from 7.375¢. 

Gasoline demand was off generally, but in larger cities 
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retail consumption was “fairly high” because of summer 
like weather. While there “willing sellers” of gasoline at 
Great Lakes Pipe Line terminals, refiners and brokers said 
“discounts” were no more than “0.25¢ off” delivered 
prices. 

Some sellers held their gasoline for sale at “Group 3 
low, plus pipe line tariff,” others offered product at “0.125¢ 
off.” Material on or nearing demurrage time was being 


offered at the higher discount of 0.25¢. No trading was 
disclosed, however. 


Central Michigan 


Warm Weather Cuts Fuel Demand 


Warm weather continued to cut into demand for light 
fuels in Central Michigan the third week of October, but 
refiners generally indicated prices for these grades were 
steady. Residual fuels still reflected somewhat unsettled 
price conditions in some areas. Gasoline was steady and 
high octane grades were in low supply at local refineries. 

Residual fuels remained unsettled. However, some 
refiners said that it many instances recent “low” quota- 
tions actually were on seasonal contracts made earlier 
and did not represent current market conditions. 

Position of gasoline was little changed. Weather favored 
high retail consumption, aided further by opening of 
pheasant season. Refiners making high-octane grades gen- 
erally reported low inventories. 

Refiners’ quotations were unchanged for all products and 
no open market trading was disclosed. 


Mid-Continent 


Residual Only Firm Product 


Residual fuel demand continued sharp, and supplies 
were scarce, in the Mid-Continent the past week. Other 
refined products, however, were described as slow by 
refiners. Prices for most part were steady, with only a few 
minor changes reported by refiners. 

Inland Texas refiners said they were getting numerous 
calls from northern buyers for No. 6 fuel, but since 
majority are shipping bulk of their production to the Gulf 
Coast under contract, few were willing to accept northern 
orders. One refiner said he received a 50,000-bbl. inquiry 
which he could not fill. Increase of 5¢ bbl. in his No. 6 
price, to $1.25, was reported by North Texas refiner, but 
low quotation was unchanged at $1.20. 

Gasoline demand continued to slip, especially in some 
northern states where dry weather hampered farming 
operations. 

Also, there was still some “discounting” on gasoline 
prices. Several Oklahoma and Kansas refiners said they 
were having to give “allowances” of as much as 0.5¢ gal. 
(from Group 3 prices) to their own jobber accounts in 
some northern states. Reason, they said, is “wide” differen- 
tial between tank wagon and delivered tank car prices in 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes reported in crude oil prices in 
week ended Oct. 24. For complete crude price 
schedules, see P. 49 of this issue. 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


cents per gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Oct. 26 16.48* 12.70 
Month Ago 16.51 12.70 
Year Ago . 15.26 11.65 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighed average of following whole- 
sale markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or 
terminals: Okla.; Midwest; W. Penna.; Calif.; N. Y. Har- 
bor; Philadelphia; Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast. 

* Previous figures revised to read as following: Oct. 5, 
12 and 19; 16.48. 











these states, and margin guarantees some companies have 
with their jobbers. 

“Discounts” of 0.25¢ also were still offered in some 
cases at northern pipe line terminals, especially by sup- 
pliers who had material going on demurrage occasionally. 

Burning oil trading remained light, with warm weather 
holding back any big movement of products, and lubricat- 
ing oil market continued “dead,” according to reports from 
most refiners. 


Western Penna. 


Lube Market Continues Inactive 


Prices for Western Penna. bulk lubricating oils remained 
unchanged the past week. While there were some export 
inquiries for small quantities reported early in the week, 
no open market sales were disclosed and most sources 
said market continued inactive. 

Petrolatum demand remained good, with more domestic 
call than export. Both petrolatum and wax were said to 
be “a little on the short side” due to reduced refinery runs. 

Some slowing of gasoline demand was reported the 
latter part of the week, and stocks were said to be build- 
ing. While some pick up in distillate fuel oil movement 
was noted, demand for the most part was only fair, ac- 
cording to most reports. 


Prices Ease for L-P Gases 


A major producer of liquefied petroleum gases told 
NPN the past week: “We're swimming in a sea of pro- 
pane.” And, he added, “You can quote me.” 

Producers said he had “over a hundred tank cars of 
propane” available for immediate sale, and declared that 
following seasonal firmness for volatile products in Sep- 
tember, markets had turned weak this month. 

“Swimming” in product sums up other LPG reports 
from the Mid-Continent, although no changes in contract 
prices of 4¢ for propane, and from 4¢ to 5¢ for butane- 
propane mix and butane, were disclosed. Product could 
be found readily at 3.5¢, it was said, with some reports 
indicating still lower quotations had been made. 

Trade sources cited following as reasons for contra- 
seasonal decline in October demand for LPG: (1) In- 
dustrial demand has not been up to expectations and (2) 
many distributors over-ordered in September, the last 
month of summer fills that applied to winter “credits.” 

With underground storage already filled, some sources 
predicted that flaring will be widespread “by Nov. 1” 
barring new developments to spur demand. Ample natural 
gas supplies also were cited as reason for declining de- 
mand from industrial plants. 


ad 





PRICES 


in effect October 26 at Refineries and Terminals 


Gasoline 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 
ne. He te 8G) 
84 Oct. 

60 Oct. M 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
(6)12 .875-13 .125 
(7)11.875-11 .625 
10 .625-10 .875(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


Sis. 375-13 .125 
pe aee 625 
10: :625-10 875 


18 . 75-14 .25 
ai -75(2) 


11.75-12. r 
(2)11. s- 25 
‘ 10.75-11.8 


RRRRE 


3 


18.5 
18-13 .75 
138 
11.75-12 .25 
11.25-11.5 


RRRRF 


TT 


pFPRRR 


. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


13 
11.75 
11 


£23 
sf 


shipment to Ark. & La.) 
18 
11.75 
10 .625 


90 
82 
60 
ARK. (Fi 
90 
80 
60 


£32 


Kansas destinations only) 
12.375-12. ones) 


10 .6-11 .625 


1 -se) 
14.15(2 


15 .15(2) 
14.1508) 


15.5 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries) 


(2)14.5-15 25 
14.25-14.75 
(2)13 56-14 125 
13 .25(2) 


a gy Re - Ph ge from Platts OILGRAM Deity Oil 
tional Petroleum News, wh = 
devote their time cndusive ively 


Service, with Na 
resentatives in all si NPN-OILGRAM offices 
prices everywhre 


CALIFORNIA 


(2)14.1-18.1 
(2)13 1-15 .6(2) 


17.85-18 .6 
15 .85-16.1 


17.85-18.6 
15 .85-16.1 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


; - 8 625-9. 375 


ey 5-8 
(3)$1 .25-1 .80(3) 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
9.2-10(2) 
x9 .5 


(2)9-9 .75(2) 
$1.20-1.75 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


9. 70 

8 .875-9 

oa es st 
8 .625-10 


(8)$1.25-1.65 


Soiation or 
and a 


oil industry would quote to 
ay EA in {able are sales prices. or eae men a or general offers la 


by pipeline —— 


terminal operators; for current sales and 

day or 

lott uch 'ag tank ar 
Ay om 


transport, 
oe truck transport lots 
inals; in conte 1 per a gal., per pou 


“4 Pete wal 


period stated; — Tank be age ok 
r 


only, so ‘designated 


regular customers only, 
operators, and by Gasoline ratings are 

shipments; for the busi- ratin: 

Prices, eee are for by AS 


signat wee Ae 


publish 
Price ey, Ne 


ZZZ 
aed 
SERonwes 
a 
essen BS 


” 
— 


11 .55-11 .96 

10.75 
11-11.45 

10. a Os 


10. 1 


11 .65-12 
10.9 


11.4 
(3)10.9-11.1* 
(2)10 .9-11 


*Correct for Oct. 19 also; shown incorrectly in 
Oct. 21 issue of NPN. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


(2)1-7.75 } 


Seee~ Seetetions of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points 


14.4-14.8 
$2.05-2 15 
85(2 


12.2-18.3 
13 .7-14.8 


14.8-14.8 
$2.05-2.15 
$2.35(2) 
12.2-13.3 
18.7-14.8 


(2)18.8-14.2 


10.5-14.7 


(Gane 3 & Eeadettee pies oo we em 
freight basis Shipments may 
originate in any Mid-Continent manufacturing 
district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70..............+.. 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 


x5 .5 (Quotations) 


5 (Quotations) 


lication. During period of short supply, some sellers 

se 

posting of firm prices 
to the trade in 


withhold quotations to new customers or the 

it gh. oltcRaM the prices they otherwise 
ral and which they confine to their 

Bo cath prices aj 
ASTM Research 


r in the 
and are minimum 


where letter M is used to indicate tha 
otor Method. For further details of price_conditions 
to any NPN-OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM 


pe. egeies delivered 


pe a Te 
Subscription rate in U. 


from nearest OILGRAM 

Cleveland and Houston, address Pilatt’s 

est 3rd St, Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
: $150 per year, payable in advance. 








bers’ private use _ and not for resale or 
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For the second successive year, Gulf will pre- 
sent on television ““The Life of Riley” each Friday 
at 8:30 P.M. EST over the NBC-TV network. 


William Bendix of motion picture fame plays 
‘“‘Riley”’ in this heart-warming comedy of family 
life and an outstanding cast assists him in bring- 
ing a merry half hour into America’s homes. 

We hope this program, which has made so 
many friends in the past, will continue to create 
a friendly acceptance for our products and gen- 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 
erate increased good will for the industry as well. General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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PRICES in effect October 26 at Refineries and Terminals—Cont. 


Naphthas & Solvents KANSAS (For Kans., Dest'n. only) Lubricating Oils 


12.5 
12.875(8) WESTERN PENNA. 
12.875(2 Mineral 6 Sa 
7 or. 54) ported, to jobbers & compoun: 'e 
+ "875 srsia) ‘ 18(4) Viscous Neutrale—No. 8 cel. Vis. at 70° F. 200 


gus. 1-3. a 17.5(4) ’ ye. sos at 100°) 420-425 ff. 





18 .6(4) 


16(8) 


OHIO—Quotatiens of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to - 
Ohio points: (Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1. 5c less.) 
7.125-7 .75 
6.75-7 .875(2) 
6 625-7 .25 
6.125-6 .75(2) 
25-5 .75 
25-6 .5 
5-5.5 
4.75-6.876 





VENTALARM > WH/STLING Tank Fill Signal 


Mode Toad ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY  canncage sr'"fass. 
Customer tanks J Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO, LTD, Toronto, Ontario 








20.5-21 


Marketer of Petroleum Products 0-1 20.8 
NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 160-160 vin, 0-10 pps 96373. @IRD-84@) 


New York Boston Neutral Oile—Solvent (95 v.i.) 


(2jisé. G as-i7 2 
16.75-17. Tea) 














16.5 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lubes. 


From Mid-Continent grade crude. Prices FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 


Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 
If you are a jobber or independent | 19,189, #910 Pour oo 5 oe sees 


marketer trying to build sales, sel] | Neutra! Oils—Vis. at ee 

UNITED’s 100% Pure Pennsylvania Lubricants. When 18. g. 15-11) 
17.76-18 .6 
you sell UNITED products, you sell the best, because 
they are refined with exacting care from Pennsylvania (Vis. at 100° F. FOB S. Tex, refineries for do- 
mestic and/or export shipment. 

Grade Crude, the finest found anywhere in the world. | pire ons, 
Put YOUR brand on UNITED products and your cus- 
tomers will come back again and again . 


UNITED's illustrated book, “A Story of Progress”, will be sent you free upon request. 





THE woRn's Fenced? .100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 





MEMBER P.G.C.O.A. PERMIT No. 24 


UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN ve (2)LT.25-17 
“ 2 PA. (2)18-18 .75 
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LPG Prices 


(Of FOB refimeries, in cents 
ee ee ee heme terminals. 


Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 
Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators. FOB their 
Shipe’ bunkers lighterage. 


prices are exclusive of 
92 Oct. 86 Oct. 
Gasoline Catlin 
15. 0.5 


83 Oct. 


14.15-14.6 

18-14.1 

15 .2(7) 
(2)18.4-14.8 
18.4 


Ne. 2 Fuel (*) 








10 .2(16) 
10 .2(6) 





(2)12. 26-12.3 
ays. 4-13 .7(5) 
18. ia) 


4 is 
)18 25-14 
G4. —— ts) 





16. 5(8) 15(8) 
13.6 12.6 


18.6 12.6 
14.3-14.6 13.8-18.7 
14.4 13.4 


10.1411) 

4 1-9 x. 
8.25-8.7 

10 .06(6) 

10.2 





ts are AMP, 8° higher than EMP. 

scsi gs bbis.; od, 
or 

are FAS; 


in bags 
GS teas an easteun, 





ars: _— 6 


Ei 


10. 1(10) 





N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
«eee 6.10) (2)6 .6-6.1(2) 


Gas House - 


Gas Oils Plants kere Heavy 
(*) No. 4 Fuel Fuel (50 cet.,55 4.1.) (45 cet., 45d.i.) Ships’ Bankers 
Ot. ¥, Satter. . 
lo q 


14.4-14.7(8) 


18.4-18.7 i} 
14.2-14.6(8) 4 


18 .2-18.6 
12.9-13 35 


Diesel Oil (*) 


Ne.& Shore 


10.1 22-8 .78 
{os ios. 68 
10:7 3.98 
Se -25(2) 


10.7(4 
sates 


10.5508) 


10.2(7) 


Light Diesel 


Ships’ Bun! Diese! 


“. 8406) 96.0106) 


4.344) 4.0 





9. 4 
10.6(6) 
10 .3(2) 


3.740) 


4.38(8) 
4.30(2) 


33 


8.16 





9) 
ie 


8 .74(6) 


3.4916) 
4-é7ac8) ake 
4.4738 





(2)18 .85-14.6 
(2)12 .85-18 .6 


10 .5-11.5 


(299. re 


10.45(4) 
10.2 


$740) 


8.490) 
4:34) See 





. 5, low sulfur... 


10.68) 
10 .65(4) 
10.74 4) 
10.64 


PETTY) 
4.4784) 
438 


4.01(4) 





5, high sulfur. . 
. 6, low sulfur. . 
. 6, high sulfur 


Mexican Bunker Prices 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITERS 
Bunker C Diesel 
(Ships Bunkers) 
Mexican Gulf 


10 .65(5 
10 .55(6 


10.8(2) 


No. 6 Fuel 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur Max. 1% 
Sulfur 


Guarantee 


N. Y. Harbor.. $2.28(18) 
Alban 


(2)$2.35-2 43 


$1.95 
1.95 
1.96 


$3.75 


2.43 


4.473(5) 
4429-4 .481(4) 


4.30(8) 
Banker C 
Ships’ 
Bunkers 


$2.25(10) 
2.25(4) 





8.75 


Pacific Coast 


(In Ships’ 
Bunkers, or 
Deep Tank Lots) 
San Pedro, Calif... 


Diesel 


Fuel 
(P.S. 200) 
$4 .20(5) 

4.41(4) 
4.62(4) 
4.62(4) 


ons 
—~ 


SBS ee | 


1.95 
2.2916 


2.203 
(2)1 95-2 .10 





$5.65 
4.75 
4.76 


Risaee 
See) Se 


1 .96(11) 
2.18(6) 


A 
on 
a 
eo 





= 
one 
—w~ 

~~ 


% 





Bunker C 


RS 


pa p+ ~ 
BS BBinne 
= 





Fuel 
(P.S. 400) 
$1.80(5) 

1.85(4) 
2.10(4) 
2.10(4) 
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REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 


Refiners of 
ond Petroleum 
Marketers Products 


Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 











TANK CAR BUYERS 
+ 
Uniform High Quality 








HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 
Maine to South Carolina 

FTH AVENUE NEW YORK 2 NY 





EXPORT 
DRUMMING 
30 £. 40 St., N. Y, C. 























PRICES in effect October 26 at Refineries and Terminals—Cont. 


Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only te 
her refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after 
price tes the ber of companies quoting that price. 
Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) Kerosine & Light Fuels 
aaa yh tt eee 19.75 41-43 w.w. Kerosine 
irade i: 18.25 Pe ed a pal jad 
Grade 91/96 eae i715 Mo. 2 Pest 9(2)-9 25-9 5-9 625(3)-9 .75(2) 


Motor Gasoline 8.25(3)-8 .6(2)-8 .625(3).8.75(8)-8 .875 
93 Oct. Premium 





12 .75(4)-12 .875-13(2)-13 .25(2) 
90 Oct. Premium... .......12.25(2)-12.375-12.5 


87 Oct. 
11 .625-11 .75(3)-11 .875-12(4)-12.2 
88 Oct. (3)- (4)- 5 
11(@8)-11 25@)-11 876-11 5-11.75 


79 Oct. .. -10.625(2)-11(2)-11 125-11 .5 
70-72 Oct. M Leaded. . . . 10-10.5(2)-10 .75-11(2) 


Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel Index... 8 375-8 .75(2)-8 .875 
48-52 Diesel Index. . 8 5-8 625-8 .875(2)9 .125 
53-57 Diesel Index... P ...8.625-9(2)-9 .25 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. 
Bunker “C” Fuel 


tied .. .$2.60-2.65 
$1 .85(9)-1 .90-2.00 


Middle East Crude Prices 


(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales 
taxes, ete., if any; FOB loading port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown). 

: a Persian Gulf 
Crude Company Gravity Price 
Arabian Esso Export 36-36 
Arabian M. E. Crude Sales 34-34 
Arabian Socony-Vacuum 36-36 

Esso Export 36-36 

Anglo-Iranian 36-36 

Shell Petroleum 35-35 . 
36 


Loading Port 

Ras Tanura, Saudi*Arabia 
Ras Tanura, Saudi'Arabia 
Ras Tanura, SaudijArabia 
Fao, Iraq 

Fao, Iraq 

Fao, Iraq 


‘ao, Iraq 
Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 
Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 
Umm Said, Qatar 
Umm Said, Qatar 
Umm Said, Qatar 
Umm Said, Qatar 


Eastern Mediterranean 

Esso Export 36-36 .9 . Sidon, Lebanon 
M. E. Crude Sales 34-34 .9 . Sidon, Lebanon 
Socony-Vacuum x Sidon, Lebanon 
Anglo-Iranian : ; Tripoli, Lebanon /Banias, Syria 
Esso Export ‘ Tripoli, Lebanon /Banias, Syria 
Shell Petroleum Tripoli, Lebanon /Banias, Syria 

y-Vacuum Tripoli, Lebanon /Banias, Syria 


Effective Date 


$ 7-27-53 


An 
Guilt Exploration 
Anglo-Iranian 

rt 
Shell Pevcicam 
Socony-Vacuum 


CeCoowsoevoosee 
DONNER RE eRe eee ee 


39-39 .9 


20-53 
7-24-53 


Venezuelan Crude Prices 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s re- 
quirements; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above 
those shown, except for Lagunillas. Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. 
Price applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases 
made in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for ter- 
minaling and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases by Creole not 
subject to contracts with Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown 
below less le per bbl. 


Price Effective 
Crude Gravity API FOB Date 
we 14-14.9 Las Piedras or Amuay 
19-19.9 Pay 
Fiat Las Piedras or Amuay 
26-26 .9 Amuay 
26-26 .9 Amuay 


Amua 
Las Piedras or Amuay 


© 


Tia Juana Light 


= 


ert 
wevvecve 
pagnepenenenapesensneneneene: 
SSRVSSRSSSTES 


Aviation Gasoline Prices 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation g 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 





Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 





Detroit 

43° 

10.85 
10.75-11.7 
10-10 .7 


‘ba i 7.5(8) 
"85a : 7(8) 


10. 75-11 ..15 
x4: press 11.3-12.i5 
ii:2-11.4593) |. 


pes 8 
8.85(2) 7 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
im next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in Ala. 1/40c 
Separate column, include 2c federal, and state Somes; ¢ also city and county 
Kerosine tank 
not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are ‘~ icated in footnotes. 
Discounts, if any, ore shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Oct. 


inspection fees as s 


taxes as indicated in footnotes. 


Atlantic 
asoline Kero. & 
(Regular Grade) No.1 No. 2 
Cons. Dir. Fuel Fuel 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. 
16.7 16.7 
17 .Oxf15. 
7 17. 
17. 
16. 
16. 
17. 


Atlantic 
Refining 


Allentown, Pa... 
65 
65 
.65 

5.1 1 


et et 
= 
oo 


- 
PARH 


pm ACH CONSHNOSASEwWERHE SO SOKA 





~~ 
oa 


17 


Hartford, ‘Conn. 
New we + nox 
a Kfeld. bingé 
v. a alg 
Camden, N. J... 
Newark 
Albany, N. Y... 
Binghamton... . 
lo 


RAAMNACASAHNOREIR OH toto wpe ce wpe netew 2 


Cx. wWOwmMMOmIE: > +: : | 


Bet et eet tet et at et bt et pt 
cs Seosooooooeossoo: o& & & soooesoosco 


a3 NSOwBKCONSNMNOSE: Bw O 


ee 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. T.W. 


20.0 
23.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. x 6.43 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Pa. & Del., add le per gal. 
for t.w. deliveries of less than 100 gals. at one 
time. Camden—Add Ic for deliveries of 100-299 
gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 
eae Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 

Effective dates: xSept. 30; xfOct. 14. 


Cont] ‘N. B. Prices are Continental's tank- 
wagon prices. Current selling prices 
may vary from those shown beca 
local conditions. ) 


N-tane 


(regular) Grade) I 
Tank 


15.8 
18.2 
16.6 


it! 


e 
an 
3 


wrRowawcnanonow: 





* 
DODO DWWIDWWDOMDwWwo 


mannommocooooooscoos 


io nll eel eel eel onell S“agell agell ageletapelionel 
PeAAAAH-DwODoon 
Aronmmwonosooonwnnoan: 


4-44-44 
@Srooaunn 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.lc; Santa Fe, lc 
\oanesarred lc; Casper, lic. 


Discounts 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline and 
kerosine prices apply tor Gouin eo ta ee 
200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5¢; 400 gals. 
and over, deduct ic. 


Notes: 
T. W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


Mma nan By way Sig on te 8: 
shown incorrectly in Oct 14 & 1 issues of 


26 a pected by principal marketing companies at their headquarters’ 
offices 


ut subject 


+ gah 


on prices also do Nev. 1/20; 


Standard of CHEVRON 
California “TR “ET Sine 
400 Gals. & over Taxes 


19.6 8. 
19 8 





LSSSLSRSSRRS 
> 09 ~200 00 00 00 G0 ~3 3 00 
concouamonocsoooe 


Standard 


TT. Of T.T. TT. 
(400 gale. & over) (ex all taxes) 
14.2 
13.7 
15.0 
x17 .6 





ae ene ee ed 
SABRES eReearde 
SAID CAK OHH ABDwar- 


Boise—S8c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; a taxes are 2c federal, 4c state. 

age 4 u—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; a taxes are 2c federal, 3.5c 3 
torial. “Feendacd Diesel/furnace oil price 
ex le territorial liquid fuels tax. All TT 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 


Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals..and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; 
0.5¢ for ae ag o- except for deliveries to 
Marine trade Alaska (excluding 
Aviation 30/87) ~ 0.5¢ differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 5.0¢ gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
ae 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 

hevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City a 
oe to all quantities in excess of 40 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.2c gal. higher, except at Boise, and Salt 
Lake, which are 2.0¢ gal. higher—than Chev- 
ron (Regular) for quantity delivered. For less 
5 40 gal. deliveries, 


A 80/87 tity deliv gy - 

orcan 91/98, 5.0c for 100/130 and 8.0¢ for 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt — 
City, apply to deliveries | of 400 gals. & over. 
For oer deliveries: less than 40 og 
8c; 200-399 gals., add ic; oS add 4c; 
tank car/truck trailer ; met 1.5¢. Salt Lake 

City posted tank truck price is for minimum 
40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard 


del 
le; 200-399 gals., 


gals., add 
than 40 gals., add 5e. 


*Standard No. 2 Burner Oil. 


mee 
3345 


£ 
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Inspection fees per 
unless oth i 


gasoline; Ark. 
2/25¢; Kans. 1/190¢; Ta La. 1/32¢; Minn. 


Esso 
Standard 


later correction. 


-» included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
are as -“ ows: 

hag Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 
5/200c; Mo. 1/25¢; Neb. 2/100c; 


4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla, '2/25¢; S. C. 1/8; S. D 
1/40c; Tenn. 2/Sc; and Wisc. 3/100c. 
Kerosine inspection fees only:Ala 1/2c; 


Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5¢ 


Faso Casoline 
oe Crade 


47° > 


an 
to Deh RON OK COSA DOAMONNOAOMAAWBYHOw: 


T 


sen 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark 


TR eH CONN aHAWONRawe! 


s 
Ree eee eer Lonncebuoceessueeeedl 

OOO OCSOOCGSOOGOO CSO OOOGAAIAAWDONWIW HAG 

moooocoooooooooooooooooooSoOoSoCOoSoSoOSSSO 


CANK BAK Awe 


~ 
oa 
= 
~ 
an 
= 


NaphthasT.W. & Steel Bbis. 
Min. Spirits V.M.aP. 


19.5 
24 


Ww. 
2 No.4 No.6 


$3.744 s2 $86 
3.79 


4 
6 
0 
2 
8 
9 
6 
on 
6 
9 
1 
5 
3 
4 
3 


‘5 
Smee tow Louisiana kerosine prices do not include 
¢ state 


Notes: Kerosine No. 1—Atlantic City 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; 
No. 6 Washington price | 100 gals. 


No. 6— is for min. deli of 
0 dehivery of 2,500 gals. price is 


ces are 
id ie for 


3 
= 
ai 


wear-nwaaeeine wired 


RereeREEEES BEE 
Basseresecererees sey 





PRICES in effect October 26—Tank Wagon—Cont. 
Secony Vacuum 


Aircraft 
Grade Grade Giabtom Geagles Grad 
Gasoline 80 91 100 Dir. Cons. “Oe Mobil Kerosine Diesel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. oa T.C. T.W. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. 


16.2 14.2 
16.2 14.2 


New 8 gg City: 
Man 0 
2 
16.2 0 2 
DS - sees. Ee 
8 
0 
2 


1s. 
15. 
16.2 15. 
16.2 14 13.9 
16.2 
17.2 16. 
16.9 16. 
16.4 
15.0 


4 a e . 

eo oe | 

Cd eel ah el oh ee el 
+ COS- Ow RroONrroo- Co: 
: ee: ISON WM DME. mo: 


> ROOKS: Howe: anawo: mu: - 
=. 


+ RROKRM: Haron: Hpawe: ~ 


ii.8 
Burlington, Vt.. 12.5 12.5 
Rutland és . Shee 13.0 . ie ‘ 
Tank Wagon Prices N. Y. City ‘ Rechester s Y Hartford Providence 
Mineral Spirit jirits.... ; 19.5 18.0 20.5 22.0 , 20.0 9.5 
V. M. & P. Naphtha 19. 5 22.5 21.5 2 5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices are ex 3% city sales tax, Syracuse prices ex 2% city sales tax, applicable to price of ae (ex tax). 
Discounts: Mobil Kerosine—New York City tall Veveuaie} and Mt. Vernon, tank wagon = 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, tank wagon less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 800 gals. or mo 
Mobilheat—New York City (all boroughs) and Mt. Vernon, tank wagon less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gal. or more. 


Notes: pmenees T.C. prices are delivered prices, all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
« Effective Oct. 7 


Ohio Standard 


AIA IAINVI.QWWAARAAMAAMAAAR™AARWAAAGHR 
ccooeocoseoososoSooSoSooSoOoSOSSO 


20 mm OND ON pm on Ved eo DEO wWOANI 
CHRRBDEAAANBDEO: BAOAIOCOR 


Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Ri Grade 
Sohio Sohio Sohio 


© 
| 
i 
| 
4 





SBSSBBEsEes 


soooooosoooo 
comoonmoocoooon 


oe 
rer yotet fetatetet ator 
as « . . . 
ARAMA MM MMO 
susesseeesess F 
coocoocoooooooo 
-_ 
RBEBEREBERESS 8 
eccoococooooooco 
BESBEREESBEES 


0 
0 
0 
0 
ti) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


SEEEEEEEEEEE 
coocooococooooo 


a 
° 
LS] 
oo 


‘State Tax Exemption Form 


S 


operators ¢ can purchase aviation gasoline less de per gal. State Road Tax by cupporting purchase wi 


to supplier. 
hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Prices are for 100 gals. or more. 50 to 99 gals. add lc per gal., 1-49 gals. add 2c per gal. 
Sere. and drum prices are for deliveries of 600 gals. or more. For other del iveries : 50-499 gals., add 2c; less than 15¢ 


add 
| (third grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


Indiana Standard 


wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of Indiana 
call Sete Chee te Ses ame eens hy EM 


— Gaso- K he ie 100- 175- 350 850 “e 
ero- Standard 
Cons. Dir \e 175 «4349 849 Is. _ 
&over gals. gals. gals. over & over 
4 4 





| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Zz 
” 
Me 
33 


mS Bae kobe aegis ee 
18.3% .... 12 .8* Lexington 


7 





J 
% 





AQVAIDAIADAIABAA 
ecooooooome 


Stanolex 
Heater Oi! Furnace Oi) 
$8.8 15.3 





ss ees eee ee 
wroamaoncarranwnoaam 
—e 
COCCHBMMBMSSOOOOOOWS 
ecoocooescooseosooosooo 


oo 


a 

PAP RRAAN . 
ABAMRAMAAAAARGH 
ecooooooooooo 


naorwcwoonoe 


Notes: Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all classes 


of consumers with minimum delivery of 50 gals. 
x Effective June 23. 
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CRUDE O!L PRICES—in $ per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals. at the well, except Canadian prices as noted. 
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FIELDS EAST OF CALIFORNIA 


E F G H I J kK 
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Prices in fields east of California were ef- 
fective as of 7 a.m., June 15, 1953, except as 
noted. Prices are shown by states and by gen- 
eral areas in most states. Details of fields 
where each company posts and ex 
gravity schedules as shown above will be fur- 
nished on request to NPN. Scattered fields on 
gravity schedule as well as fields for which 
flat prices are posted are shown in the Fiat 
Price Section. 


GRAVITY SCHEDULES 
ARKANSAS—Sweet Crude 
irra A: Arkansas Fuel, Esso, Gulf, Mag- 
nolia. 


ARKANSAS—Sour & Other Crud 
Schedule M: Ark. Fuel, Esso, Ohio Oil. 


COLORADO—Sweet Crude 
Schedule A: Continental, Phillips, Pure, Sin- 
clair, Texaco. 


Kansas—All fields 

Schedule A: Carter, Cities Service 
tinental, Gulf, Phillips, Pure, Shell, 
Stanolind, Texaco. 


LOUISIAN ry 
Catahoula Lake pS aner Fields: 
Schedule N: 
Hemphill & Other Fields 
Schedule 0: ‘ Gulf, Stanolind. 
Olla & Other Fields: 
Schedule P: Ark. Fuel, Esso. 


LOUISIANA—Coastal 
Edgerly & Other Fields: 


Con- 
Sinelair, 


Fi 
(24-29 gravity) ¢ Cities Service, 


LOUISIAN A—East 

Delh ote Fields : 

: Esso, Stanolind, Sun. 
Fields : 


LOUISIAN A—North 
Athens-Pettit & Other Fields: 
Schedule M: Esso, Gulf. 
ose. Soe & Other Fields 


. Fuel, Easo, Gulf, Mag- 


Service, Continental, Esso, 
Magnolia, Pure, Sheil, Stanolind, Sun, 


MISSISSIPPI—Enucutta & Other Fields 
Schedule Q: Esso, Gulf. 


MISSISSIPPI—Fayette & Other Fields 
Schedule O: Esso, Pure. 


MISSISSIPPI—Overton & Other Fields 
Schedule N: Esso. 


MONTANA—Sweet Crude 


Schedule A: Carter, Phillips, Ohio Oil, Stano- 
lind, Texaco. 


MONTANA—Sour Crude 
Schedule R: Carter, Continental, 
Stanolind. 


NEBRASKA—AIl fields 
Schedule A: Pure, Sinclair. 


NEW MEXICO—Intermediate Crude 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Cities Service. Con- 

tinental, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips. 

Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


NEW MEXICO—Sour Crude 

Schedule C: Atlantic, Cities Service, Con- 
tinental, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


OKLAHOMA—AIl fields 

Schedule A: Carter, Cities Service, Con- 
tinental, Gulf, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, 
Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—East Texas Field 

$2.90 Flat Price: Ark. Fuel, Atlantic, Cities 
Service, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Pan 
American, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, 
Sun, Texaco. 


TEXAS—East Central 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. 


TEXAS—Gulf Coast 

Aldine . Other Fields: 

m.. Schedule P: Pan American, Phillips, Stano- 
ind 


Anahuac & Other Fields: 

Schedule F: Cities Service, Gulf, Humble, 
Magnolia, Pan American, Phillips, Pure, Re- 
public, Shell, —y =e Sun, Texaco. 

Arcola & Other Fi 
Schedule J: Suentie Phillips, Pure, Sinclair. 


Texaco. 
Goose Creek & Other Low Cold Test Fields : 

Schedule E (24-830 Gravity): Humble, Pan 
American, Stanolind, Sun, Texaco. 

Hasti: & Other Fields: 

Schedule E (20-40 Gravity): Atlantic, Gulf, 
Humble, Pan American, Stanolind. 
TEXAS—North, North Central 

Schedule A: Conti ——y Gulf, Magnolia, 
Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


Ohio Oil, 





AS—Panhandle 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phil- 
lips, Texaco. 


TEXAS—Seoathwest 
Bianconia & Other Fields 


Schedule I: t Cities Service, Continen H 
ble, Pure, Stanolind, spond 
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Kelsey & Other Fields 
Schedule H: Humble, Sun. 
Mirando & Other Crudes: 
Schedule G (24-29 Gravity): 
Sinclair, Sun, T . 
Refugio & Other Crudes: 
Schedule G (20-40 Gravity): Atlantic, 
, heey Humble, Phillips, Republic, 
un. 


TEXAS—West Central 
Schedule A: Humble, 
Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Sweet 

Schedule A: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Intermediate 

Schedule D: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Pure, Shell, Sin- 
clair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


TEXAS—West Texas Sour 

Schedule C: Atlantic, Cities Service, Gulf, 
Humble, Magnolia, Ohio Oil, Phillips, Pure, 
Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Texaco. 


WYOMING—Sweet Crude 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, 
Pure, Sinclar, Stanolind. 


WYOMING—Sour Crude 
Schedule R: Carter, Continental, 
Pure, Sinclair, Stanolind. 


Humble, Mag- 


Cities 
Sinclair. 


Magnolia, Stanolind. 


Ohio Oil, 
Ohio Oil, 


FLAT PRICES 
(Listings also include some fields on gravity 
schedules) 
ape r aeeecge" 
IT 7 +. A. * 


$2.96 
Sandstone cone eee 3. 
Smackover (Ark. Fuel, (Geir) = 2.1 





ILLINOIS 

Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) le below. Schedule J 

Illinois Basin (Ashland, Cities Service, 
Continental, Gulf, arpa Ohio Oil, 


Pure, S 
Loudon Pool (Carter) 
Mattoon Pool (Carter) 


Plymouth (Ohio Oil) 


ANA 
Indiana Basin (Ashland, Pure) 3.02 
Western Indiana (Ohio Oil) lc below.Schedule J 


KENTUCKY 
Butler Co. Area (Owensboro-Ashland) 
Ashland 


Lay ( ) 
(Ashland) 


Ragland Grade . 
(Ashland) 


Somerset Grade 


LOUISIANA ‘ » 
r (Continental) .... 

































poreee {aeentte) és an MONTANA WYOMING 
reole (Pure) ..........++... 91 Cat Creek (Continental) 2.90 Beaver C 
Haynesville-S: : Darling (Carter) Fnostivens -. 260 Big Sand Draw ; Co (Sinclair) "3.90 
Condensate eh. Pod, en 3.00 P (Phillips) ..ssee-++--Sehedule M Byron (Ohio Oil, Stanolind) ........... 1.75 
no (Ark. Kio ; 2.95 Garland (Ohio Oil, Stanolind) ......... 1.75 
eale (Atlantic 3.00 Hidden Dome (Ohio “eB ide ceil 1.65 
North Louisiana Condensate: OHIO North Sand Draw (Sinclair) Schedule D 
} tenn pL (Esso) . ae Govdent © other, Seite (S.0. Ohio).. 2.70 ae Basin (Ohio Oil, *Seanolind Tex- ee 
Esso . ning (Seep, 6-16-53) ................ ot eer” tea eg Kat os - 
— tate (Pas (Esso) ro Lima (8.0. Ohio) 5 EER OR 2.50 Riverton Dome (Stanolind) ......§$ehedule D 
Urania (Ark. 2:89 Wertz (Sinclair) . path Schedule C 
Ville Platte (Continental) Sah 3.05 PENNSYLVANIA—Penn. Grade 
MICHIGAN (Sept. 21, 1953, except Zanesville Sept. 22) CANADIAN FIELDS 
(Only lowest and highest postings of each Bradford, Pa. (Seep) ................. 
company are shown below ; other postings may Buckeye, ~~ S35} ENR BEES a ise esa 5 Pn gone hy a sien. aS 
be obtained on request to NPN.) Eureka, W. Va. (Pure, Seep) .......... 3.55 effective July 21, 1953, except oted 
Bay Pipe Line: Midile’ Pear. District’ (Seep) 27. 4.05 “ eS 
Adams Heavy & other fields 2.92 Southwest Penn. District (Seep) ok a Acheson/Stony Plain D-2, D-3 ...... $2.685 
Sanford & other fields 3.08 Zanesville, Ohio (Ashland) ....... 2.90 Acheson/Stony Plain L-C. cos viken ae 
Leonard Pipe Line (6-16-53): A Camrose Viking oe . 2.61 
Clare City i 2.74 pF Ear 4 -. 2.685 
ork & other fields 8.10 TEXAS Big Valley D-2, D3 ................. 2.87 
Pure Agua Dulce ome 3.10 | we we | tg! ct eecoers -.. 8.206 
‘Adams & Deep R 2.92 | Atlee (Republic) .......... ; Re —--4+ ~ tpdiieoie - 2.59 
Coldwater & on fields 3.10 te (Shell) 2.90 Fenn D2 2.615 
Sirrall: Cayuga Condensate (Pan American) 2.90 we” Fo ie dae cate tt oo 
Montmorency 2.61 Chapel Hill: Golden Spike D-2, D-3 ............. |. 2.685 
Barryton-Sun Denslow : -» 8.24 Condensate (Sinclair) .. 2.90 Joseph Lake Viking 
Sohio : Crude (Sinclair) vavhees ubades , 2.83 Leduc-Woodbend D-2, D-3, L.C 2.746 
| SRSA ea Ey 2.91 Charlotte a Be above ... Schedule B Malmo D-2, L.C. 2.69 
Coldwater & Isabella ... 3.10 ow Creek + - Jr % sae 2.66 ae er Hr 
mroe umble, jun, 'exaco) 13 ‘ew Norway a ae yb 69 
MISSISSIPPI New Norway D3 ......... | 2:51 
Baxterville: Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Oil Pros ve (51-52) ME 
Condensate (Gulf) .. vecceee 2,76 Texaco) .. 2.79 PUM ABMMED oo cacc occ cececsess 3.406 
Crude (Gulf) ‘ 1.50 Pearsall (Humble) Se below ..... Schedule C Redwater D3 Pe Minis onscemel sees 2,646 
Central Miss. Samnente: itman-Paluxy (Pan American) £18 Turner Valley Crude: Prices FOB producers’ 
Fayette (Esso) £ 3 1 ae ‘omball (Humble, nae Stanolind) aoe tankage, begin with %33-33.9 gravity at 
Gwinville (Esso) ’ me * Von (Humble, Pure) vase $3.085 with 2c differential per degree of 
Pickens crude (Carter) Schedule D Willamar (Pan yn WARTS LF FEES: th gravity to 64 & over at $3.705. 
CALIFORNIA 
S. O. California prices effective Feb. 16, 1953. All gravities above those quoted take highest price offered for the field specified. 
SCHEDULE 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 SCHEDULE 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 
Gravity Gravity 
be aioe $1.68 $1.60 $1.42 $1.44 $1.56 been nee ones eens aia sees Me ena ye 
1.72 1.67 1.49 1.61 .68 pene ees tone $2.71 $2.46 vor ta ac whee on 
A, eee % ieee -70 $1.73 $1.91 $1.74 2.7%6° 2.63 oaan coulis eee- $2.78 
1.86 1.85 1.60 ae: tae Bae ee 2.82 2.60 «++» $2.61 oP te Ss , 
1.94 1.92 1.65 -79 1.84 2.04 1.88 2.88 2.67 sacs. ee $2.84 2.87 
2.02 1.99 1.71 -84 1.90 2.11 1.96 2.94 2.74 ee 2.66 FOB 2.89 2.94 
2.10 2.07 1.76 88 1.96 2.19 2.02 Se Bae ais, 8 ~ 2.95 38.00 
ease 2.14 ons -98 2.01 2.27 2.09 8.06 2.87 $2.93 iia cies 8.00 3.07 
2.21 -o» 2.06 2.84 2.165 3.12 2.95 3.00 3.09 38.056 3.13 
2.30 2.10 2.42 2.28 8.18 38.02 3.07 3.17 8.11 3.20 
2.38 2.17 2.49 2.30 3.24 3.09 $8.14 $3.23 3.16 3.26 
2.44 2.24 2.56 2.38 oe Se | ee 8.80 $3.21 38.33 
2.51 2.30 as 3.20 3.25 3.384 8.27 0 
ewes 2.36 2.54 3.24 3.30 Jin” nn 
isdn 2.62 3.28 38.35 3.37 
2.70 3.338 38.40 esse 
2.78 3.37 38.45 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 
Gain tdi el tre i eats 55 oo a eS Gk aa web Cewek ARae 165s. ce BD: aitee.'s 6th SERN eae 
enor * | v yee F Fe seems Ne er Sk UT he Lee © ee eek eee FF 
Rr arte se! eR Gf Ee a Oe eee ee me iae- beeen ae 
Senet ciwa eee. EEE a ce head. ee ene “aioe «ove San Bae Bae aero, 
vats See BAR Se: 2. S806. 9.06. 8.98 5... BS Be 8.36 Bae iw. pecs BOB BB BO one. .cee Be Bm 
rn a re A ee Me ol BR ee Se owe bees Ee eee 
cae ec ene, SMe -s.c. De ee Bee SBP BS.) Bae Bae Bae kes. ca, BER BB BB 2.26. scan Bae Boe 
$2.25 2.20 2.24 2.84 .... 2.02 2.81 2.386 2.81 2.24 2.27 2.86 2.39 .... $2.08 2.27 2.82 2.31 .... .... 2.82 2.88 
2.34 2.27 2.80 2.41 .... 2.08 2.88 2.42 2.40 2.29 2.34 2.48 2.47 .... 2.17 2.86 2.89 2.89 .... .... 2.41 2.47 
2.42 2.84 2.87 2.48 $2.88 .... 2.44 2.48 2.49 2.85 2.41 2.50 2.55 .... 2.26 2.44 2.45 2.47 .... .... 2.49 2.55 
2.51 2.40 2.45 2.55 2.44 22a 2.51 2.55 2.58 2.41 2.48 2.57 2.63 $2.49 2.34 2.52 2.52 2.54 ... .--- 2.86 2.64 
. 2.69 2.47 2.538 2.62 2.49 $2.58 2.58 2.61 2.66 2.48 2.56 2.64 2.71 2.55 2.41 2.60 2.58 2.60 $2.55 .... 2.64 2.72 
. 2.66 2.58 2.61 2.69 2.58 2.60 2.65 2.68 2.74 2.54 2.65 2.70 2.79 2.62 2.49 2.68 2.64 2.65 2.60 .... 2.71 2.81 
. 2.738 2.60 2.69 2.76 2.64 2.67 2.72 2.74 2.82 2.61 2.73 2.76 2.86 2.68 2.57 2.76 2.70 2.71 2.65 .... 2.78 2.89 
. 2.80 2.68 2.76 2.82 2.71 2.75 2.78 2.80 2.90 2.69 .... 2.82 2.92 2.74 2.65 2.84 2.76 2.77 2.70 .... 2.85 2.98 
. 2.87 2.75 2.88 2.89 2.78 2.82 2.84 2.85 2.97 2.76 ..-. 2.98 2.80 2.78 2.91 2.88 2.82 2.75 .... 2.92 3.07 
. 2.94 2.82 2.91 2.96 2.84 2.89 2.90 2.91 .... ...- 3.08 2.87 2.80 2.98 2.89 2.88 .... .... 2.99 3.15 
3.00 2.88 2.97 3.01 2.90 2.95 2.95 2.96 3.07 2.92 2.87 8.04 2.94 2.93 ..-- 8.04 3.28 
«--+ 2.96 3.04 3.07 2.97 3.02 .... 8.02 8.12 2.98 2.94 8.11 8.00 2.99 a | a 
$.02 3.12 .... 3.08 3.09 Sieh 8.17 8.05 3.01 .... 8.05 3.05 ons. eee 
BOOP. Skee 8.10 3.17 8.22 8.11 38.08 8.11 3.11 Sap, 
3.16 8.17 3.24 3.27 8.17 8.15 8.16 38.17 3.14 3.26 
3.23 3.23 3.32 3.338 8.24 3.23 3.21 3.24 8.20 3.30 
3.29 * oe De ces Shee ¥ooe* ee 8.24 3.33 
3.34 3.32 8.41 3.31 3.29 3.36 
3.39 3.37 8.45 3.35 3.33 3.39 
3.44 8.41 3.49 3.39 8.37 3.43 
3.49 . 8.46 3.58 3.43 8.41 3.47 
Schedule Schedule Schedule Schedule 
Elk Hills (Stevens Zone) a OS) Bere 1 Signal Hill (Long Beach ) be 
El Segundo........... Newport-Anaheim Sugar Tejon Hills........... 
OCI or 1“ DS er. | Torranee.vecc..000.. 38 
Gato Ridge........... 3 Newport—Other Than = = Wasco............... 11 
Alieitinhic ss <6é5 1 Anaheim Sugar Area. 7 West Gat Canyon—Las 
Guijarral Hills. ....... 36 Pleasant Valley....... ae pee 
Huntington Beach..... 23 — REPRESS = *West Cat Canyon (Sis- i 
Kern Front........... 1 Round Mountain...... 1 West Coyote.......... 80 
Kern River........... Santa Fe Springs... .. . Wheeler Ridge........ 17 
K in vse 12 Santa Valley 5 _ Lia eta te eye 4 
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CLASSIFIED 


DISPLAYED: in special type or with border— “Positions Wanted”—15 cents a word. Minimum char, 
UNDISPLAYED. sie carat to Buy”, “Help Wanted”, eK. RY - 304 
or 
Opportunities” Mixcsilanosts classics’ 


Goan out ta. wee Gis ses ate GO cee a eek, 
insertion. 


charge $7.50 per 





Wanted to Buy 


WANTED TO BUY. Timken Lubricant Tester, 
used, in workable condition, with or without 
motor and drive. details of Price and 


MULTI-PUMP STATION capable of large gal- 

. Prefer midwest area. Will buy or lease. 
Send full details, location, t, 
Dresent volume and price. Bex 829. 


MAJOR BRAND GASOLINE, oil and fuel 
oil distributorship in Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin or lower Michigan. State annual 
gasoline volume. Commission agents need not 
reply. Bex 836. 


Business Opportunity 


JOBBER WILL SELL part stock in Corpora- 
tion handling National Brand Product. Need 
Manager. P. O. Box 256, Waycross, Ga. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY in Des Moines, 
Iowa. Excellent opportunity with minimum in- 
vestment. Major oil company has service sta- 
tion, bulk plant and going business. Available 
on a lease basis. Write Box 837. 


ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURER’S agent 
covering Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Dakotas can handle two more lines in fuel oil 
heat, L.P.G. or Service Station equipment field. 
Contact Jobbers only. References. Ted 

+ gs * 5500 Richmond Curve, Minneapolis 
0. nn 


QRaRT ANT TO EXECUTIVE for major in- 
in expansion and pro- 
moting rhe at service stations, 4805 Warner 
Read, Cleveland 25, Ohio. 





For Sale 


THREE NEW 2¢,000 GALLON CAPACITY 
horiz. 10’6” x 31’, 5/16” steel storage tanks. 
$1495 each, at Newark, New Jersey and Spring- 
field, Missouri. Lestan Corp., Rosement, Penn. 


10 T. TYPE FLUORESCENT ISLAND 
LIGHTS, 4 tubes, 4 feet long. Includes 4—40 
W. Fluorescent bulbs. Price $35.00 each com- 
plete, cash. F.O.B. Chillicothe, Mo. John Rapp 
Oil Co., Chillicothe, Mo. 





FOR SALE 


One 1950 Internationa! L170 truck with 
1550 gallon tank, six compartments, 
power take off, pump and e 
meter, 100 feet of hose and reel. 

tank fully skirted. 

One 1951 International L160 truck with 
1260 gallon tank, six compartments, 
power take off, pump and neptune 
meter, 100 feet of hose and reel, truck 
tank fully skirted. 

Both of the above trucks in service 
every day and are in good mechanical 
condition with 70% rubber. 


T. W. Prater, Jr. 
Galf Oil Preducts Morristown, Tenn. 








ONE LONG HORN TRENCHER with 12” 
cutting buckets in excellent condition. Avail- 
able for immediate delivery. Contact Modern 
Welding Com . P. O. Box 5008, Tulsa 16, 
Oklahoma « or O reeeck, cepeanete P. 0. 
Box 528, Ow 


500 GALLON AND 1000 GALLON Interna- 
tional trucks, complete with meters, pumps, 
hose reels. Good condition. Ready for imme- 

. Available for 





ington Avenue, Bridgeport |, 
Bogin, Bridgeport 6-1161 for further informa- 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 


Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
6,500 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned—Painted—Tested 
Heavier—Safer—Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 
Also—Complete Tank Cars 
8,000 and 10,000 Gal. Cap. 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
Marshall Railway Equipment Corp. 


50 Church St., New York 7, N. 
Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 

















TRENDS 


Farm Oil Use Rising, 
Indiana Jobbers Told 


Farm consumption of petroleum 
products will increase in the future. 
But at the same time, some segments of 
the oil industry are in for difficulty. 

These were the views expressed by 
M. J. Briggs, general manager of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Co-operative 
Assn., before the fall convention of 
the Indiana Independent Petroleum 
Assn., Oct. 14-15 in Indianapolis. 

Mr. Briggs said that despite current 
acreage allotments, and almost bur- 
densome surpluses and reserves of 
some types of food, farm consumption 
of petroleura will increase because the 
population increase in the United 
States in the last 10 years has exceeded 
the increase in food production. 

“It is amazing to observe that farm 
production techniques, in which petro- 
leum is the prime factor, enabled the 
farmer to furnish the factory worker 
in 1951 his meat, eggs, milk, bread 
and butter for slightly more than one- 
third the working time required in 
1914. Therefore, the conservation of 
our petroleum resources and the in- 
telligent use of oil by improved tech- 
niques are of vital concern to our 


agriculture, and organized farmers 
will join in all efforts toward progress 
in this direction.” 


A Warning—Turning to the diffi- 
culties facing some segments, he noted 
that the refiner without crude oil finds 
himself buying higher-priced crude and 
selling lower-priced gasoline. The In- 
dependent marketer thinks he “is in 
clover, but soon he begins to suffer.” 
The jobber, “who has expanded in 
high margins, ultimately comes in for 
a dose of realism.” 


“This is a time for some unselfish 
thinking,” Mr. Briggs declared. “If 
crude oil inventories are not controlled; 
if standby capacity cannot be carried; 
if proper prices at various locations 
and for different services are not eco- 
nomically related; in plain English, if 
some good, old-fashioned statesman- 
ship is not used, some segments of the 
oil industry are in for difficulty... .” 


Mr. Briggs defended the farmer co- 
operative, saying it has been a stabi- 
lizing factor in the petroleum industry 
and in 25 years never has led a price 
cut. It has limited its distribution to the 
producers of agricultural products, has 
not invaded the service station busi- 
ness in urban areas. 


He warned that a breakdown in the 
consumer tank wagon price might 
drive the co-ops into urban markets. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


Young Marketer 





Julian Headley 


A jobber will not have to worry 
about his own success if he serves his 
customers faithfully and well, and 
gives due consideration to their prob- 
lems, asserts Julian Headley, 34-year- 
old Humble Oil commission agent in 
Schulenburg, Tex. 

“A business must be operated in 
fairness to all concerned,” he adds. 
“It must receive a fair profit and the 
customers must receive a fair amount 
of goods and services for their money. 
This balance must be maintained for 
a business to succeed.” 

For an oil marketer to realize the 
greatest amount of his potential he 
must know his products and what they 
will do, Mr. Headley says. “He must 
have full knowledge of his supplier’s 
policies, and use to the utmost the 
training programs, sales promotion 
and other assistance offered by him. 

“At the same time the marketer 
must keep a watchful eye on his op- 
erating costs and constantly strive to 
find more efficient and economical op- 
erating procedures.” 

Mr. Headley feels the public’s atti- 
tude toward the oil industry is the big- 
gest problem facing the marketer. 
“The industry’s own bigness invites at- 
tacks,” he asserts. “It is popular with 
Americans to soak the rich. So it is 
only natural when more taxes are 
needed to slap them on oil.” 

An ex-Air Force bomber pilot, with 
35 combat missions over Europe, Mr. 
Headley was 16 years old when he en- 
tered the oil business as a service sta- 
tion helper in Baytown, Tex. He joined 
Humble in 1941 at the company’s 
Baytown bulk plant. In 1948 he trans- 
ferred to Schulenburg and operated 
Humble’s bulk plant there for two 
years on a salary basis. 


$2 


Dr. John W. Boatwright, economics 
director for Standard Oil of Indiana, 
attended a three-day meeting in Wash- 
ington, Oct. 7-9, of the newly-formed 
Industry Advisory Committee on 
Census Bureau activities. In oil and 
other fields, the committee is to rec- 
ommend what statistical chores might 
be taken over by business from Census 
and what other activities the bureau 
might assume from business. 


John H. Baird has been promoted 
to assistant to the vice presidents in 
charge of marketing and sales in Lu- 
brizol Corp.’s Cleveland office. 

William W. Schafer has been made 
Lubrizol’s Mid-Continent sales repre- 
sentative at Tulsa, and Charles B. 
Collins becomes sales representative 
for the East Central areas of the 
United States and Canada, with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 


R. B. Rodgers has been named as- 
sistant manager for Standard of In- 
diana’s sales operating department, 
Chicago. Mr. Rodgers joined Indiana 
Standard in 1925 as a file clerk at 
Joliet, Ill., moved to the company’s 
general office at Chicago in 1934, and 
switched to the sales department in 
1947. He previously was. general su- 
perintendent of pipe lines and river 
terminals. 





FLYING OILMAN J. G. Jordan, center, vice president of Shell Oil Co., is presented 
a membership plaque in the celebrated “100,000-Mile Club” of United Air Lines on a 
recent trip to Hawaii. Clyde Doran, right, is United’s Hawaiian district sales manager. 
Wallace McBain, left, is Shell’s Hawaii division manager 
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Kenneth T. 
Connor has been 
named public re- 
lations represent- 
ative for Shell Oil 
Co. in Ohio with 
his headquarters 
in Cleveland. Mr. 
Connor came to 
Shell’s accounting 
department in Li- 
ma in 1929. He 
was later transfer- 
red to Cleveland, 
working in the plant automotive, trans- 
portation and supplies, and marketing 
service departments. He was made di- 
vision jobber representative in 1949. 

Carl E. Totten is Shell Oil’s: new 
manager of special projects with head- 
quarters in the New York public re- 
lations department. He will report to 
H. L. Curtis, assistant to the president 
and head of the public relations op- 
eration. 

Paul Harvey succeeds Mr. Totten 
as public relations field representative 
in the Los Angeles division. He has 
held that position in San Francisco. 

Mr. Totten joined Shell in 1930 as 
a clerk in the treasury department, 
did service station duty, and entered 
the advertising department in 1935 
as assistant editor of Shell Progress. 
He became editor of the Pacific Coast 
edition of Shell News in 1935 and 
was made assistant to Ed Cunningham, 














wy “Laboratory on Wheels” 
ASSURES MORE PROFIT AT THE PUMP 


Continuous operation of a fleet of test cars is one 
phase of Ashland Oil's ’round-the-clock control of the 
quality of Ashland Flying Octanes catalytic gasoline. 
These cars are equipped with precision equipment and 
instruments to try out reference and test fuels under 
a variety of road conditions. Their recorded findings 
help Ashland Oil refineries work out blending for- 
mulas to produce gasolines of unquestioned superi- 
ority. Road-tested Ashland gasoline is a sales and 
profit builder for independent oil jobbers. 


The Independent Brand for tndependents 


ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


Home office: Ashland, Kentucky 
ALTON, !LL.—2616 E. Broadway; BUFFALO, N. Y.—800 Ellicott Square; CINCINNATI, O. 
—1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg.; CLEVELAND, O.—Standard Bidg.; EVANSVILLE, IND. 


—2500 Broadway; FINDLAY, O.—P.O. Box 210; LOUISVILLE, KY.—3005 Dumesnil; NASH- 
VILLE, TENN.—S E. Main; PADUCAH, KY.—R.R. No. 4; PITTSBURGH, PA.—711 Pork Bidg. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 





OFFICERS RE-ELECTED by Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., meeting in Knoxville, 
Oct. 5, included (left to right): Emile Pellettieri, Southern Oil Service, Nashville, 
secretary-treasurer; William D. Pettway, Pettway Oil Co., Chattanooga, president; 
and Alfred T. Levine, Nashville, who was named general counsel for the 2%h 


consecutive year 


PRINCIPAL SPEAKER at the recent Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn. meeting in Knox- 
ville was Stanton K. Smith (left), Smith Oil & Refining Co., Rockford, Ill. With him 
are, left to right: E. L. Morgan, E. L. Morgan Co., Jackson; Robert L. Kidd, Arkansas 
Fuel Oil Co., Shreveport, La.; and J. C. Bradshaw, Hartsville Oil Co., Hartsville 


manager of Shell’s Pacific Coast pub- 
lic relations department, in 1946. He 
has directed the Los Angeles public 
relations office since January, 1950. 

John McDougal will succeed Jack 
S. Hoppock as manager of the Stock- 
ton, Calif., district of Shell Oil’s Sacra- 
mento marketing division. Mr. Hop- 
pock becomes sales manager for the 
Detroit division. Mr. McDougal joined 
Shell in 1939 as a service station sales- 
man in Pasadena, later becoming 
Santa Barbara office manager, then 
Wilmington district sales supervisor. 

Robert G. Smith, who has been with 
Shell since 1936, has been made man- 
ager of the San Bernardino, Calif., 
district. Previously he was Sacramento 
district sales supervisor. 
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Truman H. Gish, who recently re- 
signed from lowa Farm Service Co., 
Des Moines, is now sales manager 
for Naph-Sol Refining Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. Mr. Gish was fuel oil manager 
for Consumers Co., Chicago, and is 
a past president of the Chicago Oil 
Men’s Club. 


Robert L. D. Allen, president of 
Allen Petroleum Corp., Seaford, Del., 
is in the process of building new 
service stations on U. S. 13. The 
company opened one in Bridgeville 
on Sept. 1, and plans to open another 
in Seaford on Dec. 1. Plans call for 
two modern service stations a year. 


James B. Smith, 
formerly execu- 
tive vice president 
of the Vickers Pe- 
troleum Co., Inc., 
Wichita, has been 
named a_ vice 
president and 
manager of sales 
for Sunray Oil 
Corp., Tulsa. He 
also will be a 
member of Sun- 
ray’s management 
committee. 

Mr. Smith will correlate the com- 
pany’s sales activities for all finished 
petroleum products produced at Sun- 
ray’s two Oklahoma refineries at Allen 
and Sunray Village, and the natural 
gasoline and liquefied petroleum prod- 
ucts produced at Sunray’s field plants 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas and 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Smith joined Vickers in 1937 
and has been a director and vice 
president since 1941. He has served 
as a director and officer of Sovereign 
Service, Inc., since 1940 and has been 
active in the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, Western Petroleum Refiners 
Assn., Oil Industry Information Com- 
mittee, and the Kansas Petroleum 
Industries Committee. 


James B. Smith 


John F. Shaw has been promoted 
to assistant manager of Du Pont Co.’s 
central district, petroleum chemicals 
division, Chicago. He formerly was 
assistant manager for the West Coast 
district. 

William B. Gest, formerly technical 
assistant to the director of sales in 
Wilmington, Del., will move into the 
West Coast spot. 


E. G. Collado, assistant treasurer of 
Jersey Standard, has been made co- 
chairman of the committee on “U. S. 
Concern with World Resources” to 
meet in Washington, D. C., Oct. 13 
under the auspices of Resources for 
the Future, Inc. 

William W. Schafer succeeds Mr. 
Baird at Tulsa while Charles B. Col- 
lins has been made sales representative 
for the east central regions. 


Paul E. Kuhl, of Esso Standard Oil 
Co., has been named director of refin- 
ing and natural gas operations for the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense. 
He also will be acting director for 
production, as well as supply and 
transportation. 
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REMOTE REGISTRATION... THE ROCKWELL WAY 


© WEVE mace 7 SMALE! 
WE'VE MADE IT SAFE / 


Rockwell engineers have made remote registration at 
bulk plants and terminals simple and foolproof. 
Underwriters’ Laboratories vouch for the system's 

safety. Now you can control every truck fill from a 

central office. Ticket printing registers, one for 

each meter on the rack, are right before your hands 

and eyes. No product can be drawn until you insert 

a ticket in the proper printer and you activate ps 
the electric circuit. The unalterable printed SA 
ticket shows the exact gallonage dispensed. ys \ 


Sf 


eee se er 2 reno hn. ne 


CUT STOCK LOSSES—IMPROVE ACCOUNTING 


With this system you'll reduce human errors to a minimum. You'll gain 
greater plant security. You'll speed loading. And you'll save time and 
money preparing invoices, bills of lading, etc, since all records are 
printed mechanically right in the remotely located meter register. Tax 
savings, too, are possible since this system makes acceptable records for 


This nicolly p onikenn deductions based on stock transfer losses. Write for bulletin OG-324. 
multiple carbons provides indisput- 
oble records for all accounting. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlonta Boston Chicago Houston Konses City Los Angeles 
New York Pittsurgh Son Francisco Seottie Tulsa in Conode: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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ABOUT OIL PEOPLE 


M. A. Newman 
has been ap- 
pointed sales 
manager, market- 
ing division, of 
the Ohio Oil Co., 
Findlay. He for- 
merly was assist- 
ant to the general 
sales manager. 
Mr. Newman, 
who joined Ohio 
Oil in 1926, will 
supervise the re- 
tail, jobber and refinery sales depart- 
ments. 





M. A. Newman 


H. B. Miller, 
formerly sales en- 
gineer, has been 
named supervisor 
of the newly- 
formed technical 
service depart- 
ment for Ohio Oil 
Co., Findlay, 
Ohio. A division 
of the refinery 
sales department, 
it will conduct a 
field engineering 
service program for Marathon prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. Miller joined Ohio Oil in 1933, 
operating the company’s Toledo Mara- 
thon merchandising store and super- 
vising other marketing activities in 
the area. Since 1944 he has been sales 
engineer, general sales department. 


Walter E. Kirkbride, former assist- 
ant manager of asphalt sales, has been 
appointed assistant to the manager of 
marketing for Ohio Oil. 

William T. Kirkbride, manager of 
light oil wholesale sales, has been 
named jobber sales manager. 

I. W. Lloyd, manager of asphalt 
sales, becomes refinery sales manager. 


M. A. Dimling, analyst in the office 
of the general sales manager since 
1948, has been appointed assistant 
refinery sales manager. 


H. B. Miller 


Sam A. Sheppard, former assistant 
division manager of Interstate Oil Pipe 
Line Co.’s southern division, has been 
promoted to division manager succeed- 
ing S. R. Simmons, who retired Oct. 1. 


R. Clyde Hargrove, Shreveport, La., 
attorney, has been appointed assistant 
general counsel for Texas Eastern 
Transmission Corp. and Keith M. Py- 
burn, attorney in charge of the com- 
pany’s Washington office. 
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L. F. McCollum, president, Con- 
tinental Oi! Co., and Austin Cadle, 
manager, economics department, 
Standard Oil of California, have been 
named to the steering committee on 
energy resources problems for the 
Dec. 2-4 Midcentury Conference on 
Resources for the Future. The com- 
mittee will survey the future outlook 
for supply of power sources, pointing 
up other sources which may become 
commercial in the foreseeable future, 
such as atomic, oil shale and solar 
energy. 


Elmer H. Weaver, Glendale, Calif., 
manager of purchases for Union Oil 
Co. of California, has been appointed 
assistant director for materials of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. He 
was a consultant on petroleum in the 
War Production Board’s Conservation 
Division during World War II and a 
consultant on aviation procurement at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
Dayton, in 1951 and 1952. 


Morton S. Winters, president and 
general manager of Eastern Petroleum 
Corp., Shell jobber in Potsdam, N. Y., 
reports that his company recently com- 
pleted an extensive expansion and 
modernization program. “We enlarged 
and remodeled our office, installed 
machine bookkeeping and streamlined 
our bookkeeping system,” he said. 

“We have adopted a complete TBA 
line, built a new TBA warehouse and 
bought a new International walk-in 
TBA route truck,” adds Mr. Winters. 
“We also are carrying out an experi- 
mental program in cooperating with 
our station dealers on TBA budget 
sales for their customers.” 


Eastern Petroleum’s fuel oil and 
kerosine storage was increased by 35,- 
000 gal. Personnel were reorganized 
into departments with one individual 
responsible for each function. 


“Our future plans call for the re- 
modeling of two service stations and 
building one new station, concentrat- 
ing on new dealer accounts, and plac- 
ing our fuel oil and kerosine drivers 
on a salary plus commission basis,” 
said Mr. Winters. 

Eastern Petroleum also will try out 
a plan of loaning 275-gal. tanks to 
kerosine customers. “This will elimi- 
nate four out of five delivery stops,” 
says Mr. Winters. “It also will cut 
down on truck investment, which de- 
preciate more rapidly than tanks, and 
cut down on salary expense.” 


COMING MEETINGS 


NOVEMBER 


Society of Automotive Engineers, transporta- 
tion meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 


Nov. 2-4. 

TT nee tae = et Inc., Paxton 
a, r ov 

Society of Automotive cries” fuels & lubri- 

cants meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 


cago, Nov. 5-6. 

National Oil Jobbers Council, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, Nov. 5-7. 

American Petroleum Institute, 33rd annual 
meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer 
i Chicago, Nov. 9-12. 
merican Society for Testing Materials, New 
Avork District, joint meeting with American 
Society of Lubrication Engineers, Auditorium 
of oa Edison Company, New 
York, Nov 

North Carclina ‘ou Jobbers Assn., Sir Walter 
H , Raleigh, N.C., Nov. 18. 

Assn. of American Battery Manufacturers, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 18-20. 


DECEMBER 


Oil Dealers Assn. of Arkansas, Marion Hotel, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Dec. 1- 

Interstate Oil Compact Commission, winter 
; aap Bn tug Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., 4-5 

Oil a TBA Group, annual national 
meeting, Chase, Park Plaza, and Forest 
Park Hotels, St. Louis, Dec. 7-8. 


JANUARY—1954 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 6-7. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., St. Paul Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 14-15. 

Kansas Oil en’s Assn., 39th annual con- 
vention, Lassen Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, 
Jan. 19-20. 


FEBRUARY 


Missouri Petroleum Assn., Chase Hotel, St. 


Louis, Feb. 8-10. 
ametious Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 


Committee, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
‘eb. 


t Oil Jobb annual) 
Fort Des = AcTictal, De 





Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 24-25. 


MARCH 


bbers Assn., annual convention, 
ag se ——. Lng oe =. Fee 
Ohio Petroleum Ma ers +. annua 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Hilton Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 16- 


APRIL 


American Society of Lubrication Engineers, 
Netherland-Plaza, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 
6-7. 


MAY 


American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa., May 


3-5. 
American Petroleum Institute, Safety & Fire 
Pro 


Chase-Park Plaza, St. Lou 
National Highway Users Con 
Highway Transportation Congress, 
_, flower po Washington, May 4-6. 
State t Assn., Hotel Roose 





velt, aa 2 York, mys 9-11, 
American Petroleam gee | agg of 
tom products me confer- 
pong = Hotel, Philadel phia, May 


10- 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of Re- 
fining, midyear meeting, Rice Hotel, Hous- 


dependent Petroleum Assn., French 
Lick Hotel, French Lick, Ind. May 12-13. 
Assn. of American Battery Manufacturers, 
White Sulphur Springs, é 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission, spring 
meeting, General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savan- 
nah, Ga., May 13-15. 
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Hard-rolled 


3 Stainless Steel Liners 
Drives 


j High Torque OEY 
E te Cast Alum. Alloy 
urging Body Members 


Self-lapping | 
Valve Seat 
A 


Flow-rate 


Yes, self-purging! It passes water 


Dry, Accessible 
Adjustment — Wide Range 


Heavy-duty, Stoinless 
Steel Ball Bearing 


Cylinders — Self Purging 


and sediment. Outlet port is at 
bottom —no chance to accumulate 
foreign matter which causes wear. 


Or in SMITHway Service « 
Station Pumps can you 
get this revolutionary new PM-2 e eo 


Meter. Many other outstanding 
features. Get Bulletin 162 from 
nearest representative or write 
A. O. Smith Corporation, 5715 
SMITHway St., Los Angeles 22. 


FACTORIES: 5715 SMITHway STREET + LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORWIA 
POST GFFICE BOX SOG + SUCCASUNHA, HEW JERSEY 


e 0. Offices: Atlanta, Chicago 7, Houston 20, Los Angeles 
TEAR 22, New York 17. Canada: Toronto 12, Vancouver 1. 
— 


International Division — Milwavkee 1, Wisconsin 








Satisfy Your Customers’ Needs 


.-- Buy Your Oils from Sun 


NOW you can get base blending stocks for 
compounding oils and greases to satisfy your 
customers’ requirements. 


For marketers who do not have their own 
blending equipment, we are a source for 
lubricating oils and greases, including SAE 
5W-20 through SAE 50. 


Available only in drums and bulk: 


For more information, call or write the whole- 
sale manager of the Sun office in any of the 
following cities: BOSTON *« NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH * DETROIT 
CLEVELAND ¢ CHICAGO * JACKSONVILLE 
DALLAS * TORONTO 


SUN OIL COMPANY « PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 




















